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r put uuuci Liu lew 

i dead as 
{jami blacks 
/ anti-police 
C^mpage 

-i, I. — A curfew was imposed 
'v . ../i Florida city last night after 
•.-.-/'at ten persona were killed, 

• ^ - than MO injured and scores 

/ed when rioting erupted in 

• • as angry blacks protested 

the acquittal of four white 
.t,; Icemen in the death of a black 

;.,;/-'-adic incidents of lootings, 

• v ”' r oga. car. fires, building fires 

■ 1,,’^ ymings began late on Satur- 
rr fteraoon as word of the ver- 

./-“bread, and continued into the 

‘■'emor Bob Graham ordered 
ational Guardsmen into the 
\ Si: 'sM violence spread from the' 
.. -y City area, of Miami to other 
. r "' : ‘ sections of 'Dade county, 
east 52 persons were taken to 
":al, victims of shootings, stab- 
‘:and beatings. Eight to 10 of 
' ; - Jured were in “very critical 
" ’.don." said Mike Marquez, 
> iman at Jackson Memorial 
: tal. The injured included 

• ‘ j, whites and Hbpahlcs, he 

*■ <ade county public safety of- 
■ - said one black man bad been 

• -nd killed by police as he tried 
. - a security guard. 

dead included two white men 
- ■_ irere dragged from their car 
.’ierally stomped to death by 

• - blacks and a Miami police ©f- 

who suffered a heart attack- 
ice said more than 175 persons 
arrested on a variety of 

• r ?ea t (AP.UPI) 

scard to see 
"ezhiiev in 
arsaw today 

. 1AW. — President Valery 
•d d’Kstaing of France and 
.. President Leonid Brezhnev 
. , d here last, sight for a secret- 
ranged one-day summit 
tg which has raised hopes for 
. .. cation in the East-West crisis 
Afghanistan. .. 

. two presidents landed in 
w within Jan hour of each 
Sfpwlth mystery still surroun- 
he precise purpose of their 
ig. They were scheduled to 
jrmal talks this morning in 
roque Wllanow Palace near 
w, to be followed by a work* 
ich. The French president is 
uled to return to Paris 

Awo leaders are accompanied 
■Lr foreign ministers. Andrei 
£ftrko and Jean Francois- 

■ ■French statement said the 
■■ig was called to correct a 

lunications breakdown 
in East and West. France 
Ined Its Western allies in con- 
ng the Soviet Intervention in 
oistan, although it argued 
i the interests of detente the 
3f communication must be 


A Lebanese taxi on fire alter being bit by artillery during the southern Lebanese militia 
barrage against the coastal town of Tyre on Saturday. Two persons were killed in the 
vehicle. (DPI telephoto) 


Israel still sitting tight alter 
letters from Carter, Sadat 


By DAVID LANDAU 
and ASHEB W ALLFISH 
The U.S. has asked its European 
allies not to launch their planned 
Middle East peace intiative now for 
fear of disrupting the Camp David 
negotiating process. 

U.S. President Jimmy Carter in- 
formed Prime Minister Menahem 
Begin in a letter at the end of last 
week that he had Instructed 
Secretary of State Edmund Muskie 
to ask the Europeans to hold off for 
the 'present (despite the .approach 
of the’ May 26 “target date" without 
significant process in the currently- 
suspended talks). 

In a letter to Begin from Egyp- 
tian - President Anwfer Sadat, 
transmitted yesterday, Sadat 
appeared to be looking for some 
Israeli move or gesture on the West 
Bank that' would enable him to 
resume the talks. Begin is to con- 
sult with senior ministers this mor- 
ning before replying. 

Informed sources said there was 


“little new 1 * in Sadat's catalogue of 
complaints about Israel's actions 
and policies on the West Bank, and 
about the Knesset's vote on 
Jerusalem — all of which, in 
Egypt's view, sour the atmosphere 
of the negotiations. 

A brief cabinet debate yesterday 
on the state of the talks (It was held 
before Sadat's letter arrived) end- 
ed with a reconfirmation of the “sit 
tight and play it cool" line that has 
guided Israeli policy during the 
past two weeks of on-agsin-off- 
again Egyptian diplomacy. 

Policymakers here acknowledg- . 
ed that they basically felt comfor- 
table with the present situation in 
which Sadat has plainly out- 
manoeuvred himself with his 
repeated changes of mind — and 
has earned Washington’s Ire and 
exasperation in the bargain. 

Israel would certainly not take 
the initiative in resuming the talks, 
chief negotiator Yosef Burg told 
newsmen after the cabinet 


Histadrut wants legal basis 
for linking tax and C-o-L 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — The Histadrut 
yesterday indicated it would seek 
legislation making the adjustment 
of tax brackets to the cost-of-living 
index a matter of law, rather than a 
matter to be determined by the 
prerogative of the Finance 
Minister, as at present. 

Should such legislation pass In 
the Knesset,, the government would 
lose a significant . bargaining card 
in wage negotiations. ' 

Acting Histadrut Secretary- 
General Yiarael Kessar yesterday 
also demanded an Immediate 
reduction in income tax rates, 
claiming that the Treasury was not 
Implementing an agreement signed 
on April 24 to adjust fully the tax 
brackets to the C-o-L every three 
months. 

Kessar denied he had agreed that 
the quarterly adjustments would 
begin only after a wage agreement 
for 1950 is signed. He said that in the 
two-article- agreement of April 24, 
article 1 says the government, the 
Histadrut and the coordinating 
bureau of economic organizations 
will negotiate and sign a new labour 


contract, and that article 2, which 
provides for the Income tax ad- 
justments, merely begins by say- 
ing, “It was also agreed.” 

Civil Service Commissioner 
El tan Jacobson told The Jerusalem 
Post that this means the clauses are 
linked.- But. Kessar insisted no 
linkage was mentioned. 

. Histadrut leaders have not decid- 
ed yet how big a wage increase to 
demand. The talks with the private 
employers will begin on Friday. 

Last week Labour Federation 
leaders talked a (nut .• :*i to 20 per 
cent increase, but after the 
Statistics Bureau said prices rose 
by over 10 per cent in April, 
Histadrut Treasurer Natan 
Almoslino said wages should be in- 
creased by 23 pier cent. Map&m cen- 
tral committee member N&ftaU 
Ben-Moshe said 25 per cent. This is 
apart' from the eight per cent com- 
pensation for /foice rises through 
the quarterly Increase In the cost- 
of-living allowance. 

. The central committee members 
also rejected Commerce Minister 
Gideon Patt's proposal to change 
the method for calculating the rate 
of inflation. 


ard drew mild reproof from 
lean foreign ministers 
ag yesterday in Naples for his 
M wAJb to consult his European 
■Tllrs before embarking on his 

UIKM I” n. Most diplomats, however, 
it the French rhief of state 
._ 4? sHt ttve been assured of some 
■ Cr|| * In advance. (Reuter, UPI) 

J|#-— — — 

g fffttl fehschlaeger 

s another term 

etMZ . <?56 1JS « a (AP). — Austrian Preai- 
Rudolf Klrchschlaeger, 6a. 
^^^^^^^■econflrmed In office for 
six years yesterday, 
non-party member, 
ichlaegcr, a former am- 
or and foreign minister, ran 
ta the candidate of the ruling 
iMa «fd|Usta for the mostly 
C0Wr>itoi post 

pgrpVF*E* .wrffraU votes counted, the Incuih- 
£111** esident received some 80 per 

Wtm" c /tfi* roult unmatched so for in 
J m election records. 


Housing starts for settlers 
who say they won’t re-settle 
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Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Construction began yesterday on 
40 housing units for a new settle- 
ment to be called Vered Jericho, 
about 5 km. west of Jericho. But the 
settlers for whom the bousing is 
slated say they do qbtwant to move 
there. 

The houses are ostensibly for the 
non-religious settlers at Mitzpe 
Jericho. They claimed at a 
demonstration outside the Prime 
Minister's office yesterday that .the 
new settlement plan is a plot to oust 
them by the Gush Eraunim 
members of tbeir present settle-, 
ment. 

Three settlements, Vered 
Jericho, Beit Ha'arava. and Naima 
Alef, are designed as part of & cor- 
ridor which under the AHon Plan 
would link the Jordan rift with the 
West Bank hill country. Three other 
settlements ta the area have been 
approved by the Ukud government 
In addition to the Allon plan. « • • 


St Helens erupts: 
fears of avalanches 

VANCOUVER, Washington (AP). 
— Mount St. Hel-ns yesterday 
erupted in its most violent display 
in 223 years, shooting smoke and 
ash 14 km. Into the sky with a blast 
felt for over 300 km. Authorities 
warned of possible avalanches and 
floods and evacuated an area 69 
km. to the west. 

A “wall of water" 3.3 metres high 
was sweeping down the south fork 
of the Toutle river, which drains the , 
north flank pf the 5,000-metre, 
snow-covered mountain in 

Washington's southwestern corner, 
according to Cowlitz county 
sheriff's deputy Ben Bena. 
Residents of an area . 30 to 65 km. 
west of the mountain were being 
evacuated. 


Mattftyahu Drobles, co-chairman 
of the World Zionist Organization 
settlement department, told The 
Jerusalem Post that it had been 
decided six months ago to separate 
the religious and non-rellgibus 
settlers at Mitzpe Jericho. 

He said that the 20 secular 
families had quarrelled with the 19 
religious families. But as of last 
night, only three secular families 
had agreed to the move to Vered 
Jericho. 

A WZO spokesman said, 
however, that another five had in- 
dicated they would Join the three. 
Drobles said he was not disap- 
pointed with the response, as 
“many other families from Israel 
proper" have applied to go to Vered 
Jericho. 

Five prefabricated structures 
arrived yesterday at the site. 
Another 25 structures will be 
delivered by the end of this week, 
Drobles said. 


Leftists run riot 
in West Berlin 

WEST BERLIN (Reuter). — Police 
yesterday announced stepped-up . 
security measures for today's 
Christian Democratic Union con- 
gress following West Berlin's worst 
leftist violence for 10 years. 

A police spokesman said 48 of- 
ficers were injured ta a battle 
against left-wingers on Saturday 
night around the “America House" 
JJJ5. cultural centre. 

He said police obtained detention 
warrants against 14 youths who 
burned a flag on the roof of the cen- 
tre during a demonstration suppor- 
ting West Germany's urban 
guerrilla movement and the oc- 
cupation of the U.S. embassy ta 
Teheran. 


meeting. Sadat had suspended 
them — and now he would have to 
get them going again. 

In the cabinet discussion of 
Carter's letter, Interior Minister 
Burg' noted that Israel had never 
even considered breaking off the 
‘ talks when the Egyptian National 
Assembly had resolved, ta April, 
that Jerusalem was an integral 
part of the West Bank. The Cairo 
parliament had also Insisted that 
East Jerusalemites had a natural 
right to vote ta the autonomy elec- 
tions and that East Jerusalem 
should be the seat Of the self- 
governing authority, he recalled. 

Burg said that although all these 
resolutions- were absolutely con- 
trary for Israel's stand, Israel had 
seen no reason to Interrupt the 
negotiations/- since each country 
was entitled to its own position. The 
Jerusalem issue had only come up 
in the Knesset as a private 
member's bill-, on preliminary 
(Camfmied an page *, ca L t) 


Syria says Jordan 
trained extremists 

KUWAIT (AP). — Syrian Foreign 
Minister Abdul -Halim Khaddam 
was quoted by a Kuwaiti newspaper 
yesterday as saying his govern- 
ment had proof that opponents of 
the Damascus regime were trained 
ta Jordan. 

The daily “Al-Qabaa “quoted 
Khaddam as describing present 
relations between Jordan and Syria 
as cooL 

“The Syrian government has 
firm proof that enemies of 
were trained for street fighting 
camps within Jordan," the Syrian 
Foreign Minister reportedly said ta 
an interview. , 

Khaddam apparently was referr- 
ing to Islamic extremists of the 
Moslem Brotherhood, which has 
been blamed for more than 100 
assassinations and other acts of 
violence Inside Syria during the last 
year. 

The Interview was published at 
the start of a visit to Damascus by 
Jordanian Information Minister 
Saeed AI-Tal. 

Jordan's King Hussein ended a 
visit to Iraq yesterday and returned 
to Amman, Baghdad radio 
reported. Reporta from Amman, 
rather ironically, said that Hussein 
has been mediating differences 
between Iraq and Syria which are 
ruled by rival factions at the Ba'ath 
Socialist Party. 


Palestinians angry 
over Islam talks 

BEIRUT (AP). — The Islamic 
nations foreign ministers con- 
ference in Islamabad has failed to 
accord the Jerusalem issue and the 
Palestinian cause any due 
priorities, the Democratic Front for 
the Liberation of Palestine com- 
plained yesterday. 

"To bury the question of 
Jerusalem and the Palestinian case 
amidst a hundred or mare items on 
the agenda, without according 
them due priorities, is indeed a 
crime." the Marxist organization 
said. 

Israel, it said, has “declared 
Jerusalem its capital from here to 
eternity... and we see no tangible 

reaction to this.” 
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Yasl It’s easier than ever for tourists 
in Tal Aviv and Hwx&ya to keep in 
toach with events In Israel when they 
raom home. 

- Just complete our “For bra of Lavers” 
subscription card on display In the 
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credit card number. 
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ttion desk). 


Weizman, 
Hurvitz 
argue over 
inflation 

By ASHER W ALLFISH 
Jerusalem Poet Reporter 

Finance Minister Ylgael Hurvitz 
and Defence Minister Sizer Weiz- 
man argued angrily in the cabinet 
yesterday when Hurvitz warned 
ithat the budgets of all government 
departments would have to be 
slashed if inflation Is to be slowed 
down. 

The first step in this direction, 
Hurvitz said, was for the Treasury 
to put a brake on outlay, so that the 
budgets allocated for the first four 
months of the current tax year 
would be spread out over six 
months instead. 

Weizman said that the defence 
budget had been cut too much as it 
was. and he would on no account 
agree to further reductions. 

A source present- at the cabinet 
meeting said that Weizman ac- 
cused Hurvitz of “managing the 
Treasury ta an incapable manner.” 
Weizman reportedly said that he 
could no longer work with the 
Treasury “because it changes its 
plans and policies every fortnight," 
and that he could not run the 
Defence Ministry on those terms. 

At this point, Hurvitz is said to 
havq Interrupted to accuse the 
Defence Ministry of “squandering 
funds." To this, Weizman replied 
that If Hurvitz wanted to ' save 
money he should start with Ei Al. 

Adapting a quote from the book of 
Bings, Weizman reportedly said to 
Hurvitz : * ‘Ehrlich chastised us with 
whips but you want to chastise us 
with scorpions. If you try and carry 
out your latest proposals you will 
cause a social conflagration. Tou 
are spreading frustration among 
the public." 

Minister of Industry Gideon Patt 
said that the Treasury's economic 
measures to halt inflation had fail- 
ed. Energy Minister Yitzhak 
Moda'l said the Treasury had 

(Continued n page 2, eoL S) 

Defence cuts 
would impair 
export deals 

Post Military Correspondent 

According to defence officials, 
any additional cuts ta the defence 
budget wOI be primarily felt ta the 
military industries where himdreds 
and perhaps thousands of layoffs 
can be expected. 

This would primarily affect the' 
country’s ability, to meet existing 
export orders, they said. 

These orders are significant both 
in terms of the hundreds of minions 
of dollars in income they represent 
and because of their impact on 
Israel's international relations. 

The official figure given for this i 
year’s military exports is 3600m. 


Hurvitz again under attack 

Drastic steps 
urged to curb 
soaring prices 


By SHLOMO MAOZ 
Post Economic Reporter 

Finance Minister Ylgael Hur- 
vitz' policies are coming under 
strong attack again amid 
demands for tough budgetary 
restraint after the shock of the 
10.2 per cent rise in prices last 
month. 

After several months in which the 
policies of the Treasury under Hur- 
vitz were not seriously questioned, 
the economic cabinet is due to meet 
this morning to consider a series of 
tough anti-inflationary measures, 
including the real value of wages 
and reducing private consumption. 
One of the main bones of contention 
is cutting the budget, which many 
economists see as a vital first step 
to stop inflation spiralling again. 

At yesterday's cabinet meeting 
the subject of budget-cutting 
provoked a harsh argument 
between Hurvitz and Defence 
Minister Ezer Weizman, whose 
budget would be cut under several 
existing plans. (See adjacent 
■story.) 

Industry and Trade Minister Gi- 
deon Patt yesterday revived an old 
plan for a freeze on wages and tax- 
es. Hurvitz insisted that the 
Histadrut must restrain Its wage 
demands, and the Bank of Israel 
was adamant that the first thing 
that must be done is to cut the 
budget, expanded as a result of 
large expenditures for defence and 
housing. 

Patt's plan will probably be sub- 
mitted to the economic cabinet ta 
concert with that of Hurvitz. 
Presented as a new wide-ranging 
plan to halt inflation, it calls for 
freezing wages, taxes and profit 
and other “drastic measures" 
which the minister would not reveal 
yesterday. 

Patt told the The Jerusalem Post • 
that the new bout of inflgtlon 


signalled by the high rise ta the 
April index was caused by govern- 
ment injection of currency into the 
economy without provisions to ab- 
sorb the extra money. He also 
maintained that part of the latest 
bout was Imported through higher 
fuel prices which caused an ac- 
cumulative rise of 6-7 per cent ta 
the c-o-I index over several months. 

Bank of Israel officials said last 
night that Patt's plan could help ' 
was part of a larger plan for 
massive cuts ta the budget. In the 
meantime, the Treasury is prepar- 
ing more plans, and is Insisting that 
the Accountant General should only 
allocate a third ol me bud^*? 
stipulated for the whole financial 
year during the next six months, ex- 
cept for wages. 

Treasury officials also say that 
they are committed to 100 per cent 
quarterly adjustments of income 
tax brackets only as part of a 
general labour contract. If the 
Histadrut insists on particularly 
high rises ta wages, the officials 
said, they would consider raising 
taxes in effect by refusing to adjust 
the tax brackets to the full rise in 
prices. They also object to another 
Histadrut demand — higher wage 
rises for more profitable com- 
panies. 

Hurvitz met yesterday with the 
directors-general of the various 
ministries, but the directors- 
general of the ministries of defence 
and housing, whose budgets will 
bear the brunt of the cuts con- 
sidered now, were absent. 

Hurvitz told the directors-general 
that he would not talk about the 
Treasury’s latest plan in such a 
large forum (for fear of leaka). 

Defence sources meanwhile re- 
jected demands that they cut their 
budget' saying they have already 
done all they could to reduce expen- 
diture (see adja^ot story). AjSlb 

(Continued on page t, coL t) 


Airport suggested north of Gaza Strip 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Israeli's second international air- 
port may be setup not far from Kib- 
butz Zlkim at the northern end of 
the Gaza Strip. 

The cabinet decided yesterday 
that the issue must be handed over' 
urgently to the National Council for 
Building and Planning, which has 
the statutory powers to decide such 
matters as airport location. 

Transport Minister Halm Lan- 
dau, who brought up the issue, said 
the decision on where to build 


Israel’s second international air- 
port could be deferred no longer. 
Ben-Gurlon Airport cannot cope 
with anticipated air traffic volume, 
and Its location ta the centre of the 
country makes it impossible to ex- 
pand, La n da u sold. He proposed the 
ZOdm site, which has a sea-shore 
approach. 

Interior Minister Yosef Burg, who 
has parliamentary responsibility 
for the Building and Planning Coun- 
cil, said he would speed considera- 
tion of the problem. 
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THE WEATHER 


Formant: Partly cloudy. 
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Displaced W. Bankers 
in ‘inhuman’ conditions 


By DAVID RICHARDSON 
Jerusalem Post Reporter . 

The two families- exiled from 
their homes to abandoned refugee 
camps near Jericho are living In in- 
human conditions, visitors reported 
yesterday. 

Members of the Shu mall family 
from Beit Sahur. who were forced 
to move to the Bin Sultan. refugee 
camp last Thursday, are now living 
in three abandoned mud structures 
with straw roofs, without running 
water or electricity, in the centre of 
the now almost-empty refugee 
camp. Until 1967 the camp housed 
some 50,000 refugees, but since then 
the basic facilities have almost 
completely eroded. 

Ta'akub Shumali,. 60, his wife, 
and their two daughters, aged 20 
and 24, have been on a hunger 
strike since the army trucked them 
and their belongings to the camp 
last Thursday after Shumall's son 
was accused of stoning a military 
patrol. Their home In Belt Sahur 
has been sealed. 

The 17-year-old son Is in the Belt 
Jala hospital in grave condition, 
with internal and external Injuries. 
His family and local residents 
maintain that he was severly 
beaten by soldiers, while the 
military government Is adamant 
that he fell Into a wadi while fleeing 
the soldiers on his bicycle, after 
stoning them. 

Shumali, who teaches Arabic 
literature at the Swedish School in 
Belt Jala, was also imprisoned for 
three days prior to the exile. He 
said yesterday that at night the 
family is plagued by wild dogs and 
during the day by snakes and in- 
sects. Yesterday scores of friends 
and well-wishers visited the family, 
whose belongings are still piled in a 
heap in the dust outside. 

Advocate Felicia Langer will 
petition the High Court of Justice 


this morning to challenge the legali- 
ty of what she says is clearly collec- 
tive punishment meted out even 
before it has been proved that the. 
boy threw the stone. As far as can 
be ascertained, this is the first time 
the military government has 
resorted to Internal exile within the 
West Bank under the Emergency 
Regulations in its 13-year control of 
the territories. 

Members of the Ka'abin family, 
exiled last week from the Balala 
refugee camp for similar reasons, 
are living in similar conditions in 
the adjacent Akhbet Ja’abercamp, 
south of Jericho. 

The curfew imposed on Hebron 16 
days ago following the Beit 
Hadassah terrorist attack in which 
six Jews were massacred, was 
lifted between 4 a_m. and 8 p.m. for 
the first time yesterday. Labourers 
were able to leave the town for 
work In Israel and schools were 
open. 

A curfew is still in force in a cen- 
tral section of Bethlehem after a 
Molotov cocktail attack on a pass- 
ing IDF jeep on Saturday night. 
One border policemen was slightly 
injured. Twenty people are being 
held for questioning by the security 
forces. 

The army yesterday blocked a 
path linking the Dehaisha refugee 
camp to Bethlehem because it has 
been used by youths fleeing after 
they stoned army patrols. 

The driver of a Jewish National 
Fund vehicle was injured In the jaw 
yesterday when & rock was hurled 
through the windscreen of his car 
from an Arab bus travelling in front 
of him near MosHav Elazar, south 
of Bethlehem. 

In Nablus, a Molotov cocktail was 
thrown at a passing Israeli vehicle 
but it failed to explode, and there 
were no Injuries. Several people 
have been detained. 



Ras Muhammed re-opened, 
may be approached by sea 


By HIRSH GOODMAN 
post Military Correspondent 

Israelis can agate visit the Ras 
Muhammed. nature reserve which 
has been dosed since the area was 
handed over to Egypt in January. 

At present, however, it is only 
possible to reach the site by boat. 
The Egyptians have given permis- 
sion to three operators In Sharm el- 
Shelkh to handle all traffic to and 
from the site. They are Red Sea 
Divers. Lucky Divers, and 
Aquamarine. 

All visitors must register with 
one of the boat operators 34 hours 
before visiting the area. A fee of S2 
is required and passports have to be 
submitted, through the operators, 
to the Israeli civilian administra- 
tion in Sharm. Lists are compiled 
together with an Egyptian, 
representative. 

Israeli travellers may also try to 
approach the site through the 
buffer zone, but not through actual 
Egyptian territory, where the old 


road used to run, Sand dunes tJ- 
salt marshes In the buffer 
however, make it Impossible^ 
almost any but tracked vehicle, T 
reach the area this way., a sojutte 
Js currently being worked on. '7 

The site was supposed to hart 
opened from land and sea on Afkh 
i, but procedural matters pc*? 
ported the resumption of 
visits till now. 

Dive operators in Sharm 
complained that the closure ottfc 
site has seriously harmed 
■businesses. Ras Muhammed behu 
one of the prime attractions JS 
overseas diving and tourism. 

President Anwar Sadat — Who* 

son and daughter both dive— fc* 
given his personal guarantee thg 
the area would be preserved tun 

nature reserve and tetematfa* 
underwater federations hatf 
offered help to finance a pajg 
ranger programme there to prow 
and to continue studying the unlqs 
flora, fish and coral life In the «•« 1 


High Court asked to reopen univer8^, i j n in tti 


II ARRIVALS 

Nitznv Arye Ivtx&n. commanding 
police officer of the southern district, 
from a private holiday abroad. 

Norman D. Cohen of the U.S.. James F\ 
Kay and Isidore C. Pollack of Canada. 
Derrick Klee man. Peter J. Kleeman. 
Lord Sleff and the Hon. David Sleff of 
Great Britain. Hermann Mayer of 
France, and Dr. Veit Wyler of 
Switzerland, to participate In a meeting 
of the Welxmann Institute's Executive 
Council. 

David Weingartcn, president and chief 
executive officer, Nether Airlines, and 
Mrs. S. Welngarten. for company affairs 
and Shavuot. 

Rumanian PLO 

P rwr. • • , » |i > j ( j. 

lKik-'-pFutesteduDu m iRim i; 

TEL AVIV. — A delegation from j 
tho In rani. Rumania tetonriahtp j 
committee went to the Rumanian 
embassy here on Friday to protest 
the presentation of credentials by 
the PLO representative In 
Bucharest to Rumanian President 
Nicolae Ceausescu two weeks ago. 

The friendship committee was 
concerned that the credentials 
presentation ceremony marked a 
change in Rumania's attitude 
towards Israel. Deputy Mayor 
Yitzhak Artzl, a member of the 
committee, told The Jerusalem 
Post yesterday. 

During a three- and-a-half hour 
conversation with Rumanian em- 
bassy officials, the Rumanians 
claimed that there was no change in 
Bucharest's Middle East policy or 
In the status of the PLO represen- 
tative, Artzl said. 


Weekend road toll: 

3 dead, 32 hurt 

Three people were killed and 32 
Injured In 22 road accidents on Fri- 
day and Saturday, police reported 
yesterday. 

Eleven of the accidents — two of 
them fatal — were on southern 
roads. Six of them, one fatal, were 
In the north, and five were in the Tel 
Aviv area. fltim) 


ISRAEL SITS TIGHT 


(Continued from page One) 

reading. Burg stressed. 

Other sources involved in the 
negotiations have privately ex- 
pressed their dismay with the tim- 
ing of the Knesset's near- 
unanimous endorsement of MK 
Geula Cohen's bill on Jerusalem. 
These sources say they can readily 
understand Cairo's conclusion that 
the vote, coupled with the tough 
policy on the West Bank, were 
somehow calculated to impede the 
negotiations just before the target 
date. - 

On the looming European In- 
itiative — to "amend" Resolution 
242 and urge the PLO to join the 
negotiations -i.-?: .Foreign Minister 
Y.itzhwtavShamir ..reported to tjie 
cabinet that the -moveL was .not- ac- 
tually imminent. His opposite 
numbers in London and Rome, 
where he visited last week, had 
"expressed understanding" for the 
Israeli view that a European action 
now could disrupt the autonomy 
negotiations, Shamir said. 

Some observers saw Carter's 
reference, in his letter to Begin, to 
Washington's efforts to dissuade 


the Europeans from launching their 
initiative, as an implicit warning to 
Israel. Failure to reach agreement 
with Egypt soon, the president 
seemed to be saying, would even- 
tually. and Inevitably, result in the 
Europeans moving ahead with their 
proposal. 

Jonathan Wright adds from Cairo: 

Following separate meetings 
yesterday with the American and 
Israeli ambassadors to Cairo, 
Egyptian Foreign Minister Kama! 
Hass an All said it was "clear from 
the positions of the three countries 
that there Is a desire to continue" 
the stalled autonomy talks. 

All made liberal use of the term 
"new Ideas" after consultations 
with American 'Ambassador* Alfred 
Atherton. .4«..»vu.v.:.. u;. Vcu.. 


Israel Ambassador to Colombia EHshu Barak (right) and his wife 
(second from left) pose outside the Dominican embassy in 
Jerusalem with Dominican Ambassador Jose Villanueva and his 
wife. Barak* who was one of the hostages held by terrorists for 61 
days In. the Dominican Republic's Bogota embassy, was 
VlUanoeva’s luncheon guest. gtuhamizn Israeli) 

Judge still weighing order 
to imprison Meir Kahane 

Jerusalem Post Reporter application of administrative 

Jerusalem District Court Presi- detention under the recently, 
dent Judge Asher Felix Landau has enatted Emergency powers 
still not decided whether to confirm (Detentions and Miscellaneous 
the administrative detention order Provisions) Law which replaced 
issued last week by the Defence the mandatory Defence Emergen- 
Minister against Each leader Meir B*gnlatioiu of 1945. 

Kahsne Since there are no previous ad- 

Kahane was arrested last Tuea- ministratlve or judicial decisions 
day on suspicion that he was plan- based on the new tew there is still a 
ning “vigilante" action against lot of legal spade work to be under- 

taken before the judge confirms or 1 
The judge, met in Wa chambers' denies the order, 
for over six hours with District -The state is demanding that 
Prosecutor Michael Kirach and Kahane be transferred immedi&te- 
Kahane's lawyer and at one stage ly to the Shatta maximum security 
deliberated with Kirach alone but prison. The American-born rabbi's 
by the end of the day had still not family maintains this wifi endanger 
signed the order. his life since several score of 

Kahane's lawyer, Rahamlm- Palestinian terrorists are jailed in 
. Cohen told reporters after the hear- ' Shatta. Kahane is due back in court 
ing that the delay was caused by later this week to face other' 
Kahane's case being the first charges. 


Members of a society which open- 
ed a university In the Jerusalem 
suburb of Abu Dis appealed yester- 
day to the High Court against the 
military government's decision to 
close the university for what It call- 
ed political reasons. 

Members of the "Society of 
Governors of the Jordanian Arab 
Institution" have asked the High 
(Court for an order nisi against the 
Defence Minister and Commander 
of Judea and Samaria. Justice 
Moshe Beisky decided to have their 
application brought before a three- 
justice panel. 

The plaintiffs say that they have 
been operating a secondary school 


in Abu Dis and last year decidedi-'- 
expand and offer classes tor fin. 
and second university degrees. : ' , 

They say that their request' 
open a university was approve 
and classes started on December; 
last year. But on April 1, accordfi 
to the plaintiffs, the university w 
closed by order of the mUltu* 
government. 

Maintaining that the milltai ' 
government's reason for closings 
university was "purely polity} ■ 
the plaintiffs want the court 
order the military government 
show cause why it should notcanjj- 
the order closing the univen^- 
(Itim). 


INFLATION 


hilJSIt't’* 


(Continued from page One) 

demonstrated a lamentable lack of 
planning. 

Hurvitz said the accountant- 
general had instructed the budgets' 
department of the Treasury to slow 
down expenditure on all new finan- 
cial commitments so as to pump 
less money Into the economy. The 
level of demand has increased out 
of all proportion to supply as a 
result of money pumped into the 
economy since the turn of the year. ' 
Hurvitz said, and this is speeding 
up inflation. 

Throughout every government' 
department, he. said, there must be 
a slowdown in purchases, in con- 


struction. and in developing ' 
Otherwise the inflationary wa 
cannot be stemmed. 

Prime Minister Men&hem Bet 
said the cabinet would take up Q 
vitz's proposals on a practical k* 
once the Ministerial Econon ' 
Committee, which meets today, i 
studied them. 

Also in the cabinet yestehk ~ 
Minister- without-Portfolio Mm 
N lssim tabled his recomnU. - 
dations. In the wake of the Stt 
Comptroller's 29th annual repo 
for a permanent committee,, 
ministers to follow-up on reettflu- 
tion of faults In the. civil aervfc- . 
and to recommend punlshnu 
against delinquent officials'. 
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He' Spoke 'as though a resumption | Violence feared at TA campus protest 


was a distinct possibility, saying 
that talk would resume In Egypt 
"as soon as conditions were more 
favourable." 

Egyptian-Isr&eli consultations 
were more formal, with All handing 
Israel Ambassador Eliahu Ben- 
Elissar a letter for Prime Minister 
Menahem Begin containing the 
same original Egyptian proposals. 


DRASTIC STEPS 


(Continued from page One) 
Labour and Social Affairs Minister 
Israel Katz, also apparently unwill- 
ing to cut his budget, told workers 
in his ministry that expenditure on 
social welfare, health and educa- 
tion had dropped from 20 per cent of 
the Gross National Product in 1978 
to 15.5 per cent of the GNP this 
year. In the meantime. Katz said, 
expenditure on defence has grown 
from 14.5 per cent of the GNP in 
1978 to 17.3 per cent in local curren- 
cy — the most, he said, ever spent 
on defence in times of peace. 

As the ministries seem to be gear- 
ing up for a battle on the budget 
another row is brewing between the 
Industry and Trade Ministry and 
the Bank of Israel. The subject is 
the administrative order forcing 
importers to deposit 10 per cent of 






American Mizrachi Women 

Network of Educational Projects In Israel 
The Special 

T.V. PROGRAM FOR SHAVUOT 

with the students of 

BEIT ZEIROT MIZRACHI-TEL AVIV 

will be broadcast on Tuesday, Erev Shavuot, 
May 20th, 1980, at 3.20 p.m. 


The 40th Anniversary Celebration for BEIT ZEIROT 
MIZRACHI-TEL AVIV will be held on Tuesday, June 10th. 
at 8.00 p.m., at the Mann Auditorium In Tel Aviv. Entrance 
by invitation only. For reservations, please call 03-422021, 
422022. 


the value of imports with the Bank 
of Israel without interest or 
linkage. The order is due to expire 
tomorrow and Minister Patt wants 
its tenure extended to protect local 
Industry. 

The Bank of Israel does not want 
to extend the regulation saying the 
economy needs to be exposed to 
cheaper Imports because this would 
force prices down. Patt is also 
aware of the negative effects of the 
regulation which exempts govern- 
ment bodies from the import 
deposit. Since government bodies 
were exempt they found it relative- 
ly easier to import,' while the costs 
of local industry grew because im- 
ported components were more ex- 
pensive. This In effect dis- 
criminated against local Industry. 

Another subject Patt will raise at 
today's meeting of the economic 
cabinet is the price of fruit and 
vegetables. He says the fresh fruit 
and vegetable market Is in a state 
of collapse, mainly because of the 
exorbitant profits of middlemen. 
Patt says he investigated the situa- 
tion himself and found that & head 
of lettuce sells for IS. 75 when sold 
by farmers on highways, while it 
costs I S3 in the shops. He will 
propose to the economic cabinet to 
open free markets that will evade 
the middlemen. 


Iranian parliament 

TEHERAN (Reuter) . — Iran's first 
Islamic parliament, charged with 
setting terms for the release of the 
American hostages held here, will 
open on May 28, it was officially an- 
nounced test night. 


By YORAM BAbT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Right-wing students 
at the Tel Aviv University say there 
might he violence on the campus if 
leftist students don’t cancel a 
demonstration today. 

Unlike Jerusalem and Haifa, Tel 
Aviv University has been relatively 
free of political tension. But during 
the past two weeks there have been 
isolated violent confrontations 
between students from the leftist 
campus organization and students 
supporting Gush Emunim and 
Koch, the movement led by Meir 
Kahane. 

“We won't allow those defeatist 
leftists to run the country," one 
right-wing student said. “We mean 
to he heard and not necessarily 
quietly," he added. 

Campus spokesman Adam Keller- 
said yesterday that the leftist 
students are tired of turning the 
other cheek. "We don't Intend to be 


'provoked by the people of the right. 
But if someone hits us we'll hit 
back," he said. 

The university authorities here 
have not objected to today’s 
demonstration — held under the 
banner of “Israel and Palestine — 
Two States for Two Nations.” They 
hope it will pass peacefully, but to 
be on the safe aide they have unof- 
ficially asked the police to be on the 
alert. 

The tension is also felt among 
members of the university's 
teaching staff. This follows an 
advertisement In "Hateretz" 
yesterday signed by 35 lecturers 
and professors supporting the 
demonstration. 

PHOTOS. — The exhibition of 
photographs by Barry Sheridan and 
Emanuel Laor at the Jerusalem 
Theatre will open next Monday, 
May 26, and not as earlier an- 
nounced by the theatre. 
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a&rjr sorrow, w^anno^nge' ttfcf^udden ^assfeg of ^ |^J|t lOi 

PETER RAPHAEL KR0CH HIRE CAI 

The funeral will take place today, Monday, May 19, .1980, at ' 

the New Cemetery, Haifa, at 1.30 p.m. Transportation will , au/DCUI" 
be available from 43 Tefe Nof Street, Haifa, at 1.00 p.m. lAWKtJNft- 


Hie Family ~ 


With deep sorrow, we Announce the sudden. passing of our 


ABA CEGLA 


IMPORTANT 

for tourists going to Romania 

CO MTU Ft / ST Parcels 

Before going on a tour to Romania, call on 


Romis Ltd. 


where you can see various catalogues, choose Romanian products, and pay in Israel 
currency. 

The parcels with the chosen products will be handed over to you at the duty free 
shop of the Otopeni Airport in Bucharest, exempt from customs taxes, before leav- 
ing Romania 4 

Call on ROMIS LTD.. 

Ill Alienby Rd.. (passage). Tei. 612231. Tel Aviv. 


The funeral will take place today, Monday, May 19, 1980, 
leaving at 2.30 p.m. from the Funeral Parlour, 5 Dafna 
Street, Tel Aviv, for the Kiryat Shaul Cemetery. 

Lucky Cegla 
Dr. Gad Cegla 
Boult, Igal and Boy Silon 
Dr. Woolf and Elga Cegla 
The Family 

Please refrain from condolence visits. 


We mourn the death of our dear brother-in-law, uncle 


ABA CEGLA 


Rachel Cegla 
Dr. Uriel Cegla 
and Family 
Mlchal Brink er 
and Family 


The Management and Stall of 

The HOLYLAND HOTELS 
Jerusalem 

mourn the untimely death of 

PETER RAPHAEL KR0CH 


who for many years represented the 
Holyland Corporation in Israel 
and extend sincere condolences to the family." 
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On the first anniversary of the death of our mother - 

FANNY KOENIG ^ 

. A 

{£, l ’ or «\Aw 

there will be a headstone unveiling and memorial service. iv-hi "*° r 

the cemetery of Kibbutz Hatzerim on Thursday, May iiu,,* !*'*£ 

1980, at 3 p.m. ' . u,al 3 


Blad Family ' 
Kibbutz HatserW * _ 


In great sorrow, we announce the passing of V *. 
our beloved 


ARON DOUEK 


To the Cegia Family 

Our deep, sympathy in your grief on the 
death of your beloved 

ABA CEGLA 


May his soul rest in peace 


Sutdan Family 


son of Nlssim 

The funeral will take {dace today. May 19, 1980, Dalet Sivan, 
Taf -Shin-Mem, at 3 p.m. at the Cemetery at Hof Hacarteel 
Haifa. 

A special bus will leave at 2.30 p.m. from 73 Moriah St. 
Haifa, the home of the deceased. . :.V 

The bereaved , taxoOj \ 


In deep sorrow, we announce the passing of our 

RUTH HADAR-DREYFU 

The funeral will take place today, Monday, May lit, 
p.m. at the Shikun Vatikim Cemetery, Netanya.---^ 

Dr. Uriel and Leora 

-Benjamin Mayer and' 

' Dr. Blchanan and Alta 
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By SHLOMO MAOZ 
i.^ost Economic Reporter ‘ 
’•..incss made a TS6b. "profit” 
_ ^ ‘.government aid /ind indirect 
" v .*t incentives last year, which 
>-mists say was one of the 
^ ■ns tor soaring inflation. 

urea published by the Central 
'tux of Statistics show that 
nxncnt Aid to business last 
tjvfls 89 per cent higher in real 
!•. than In the previous year. 
:r *•;. ess profited from the govern- 
loans' of various kinds since 
'.. ire not linked to the cost-of- 
' index or to foreign currency. 

• r inlinked loans appreciate in 
■ - ..''"as inflation increases and this 
!"* money in turn fuels inflation 

1 ■* r r-.. 

; i IS6b. profit made from 
,^'nment loans does not include 
^"vs made by individuals on 
, . ; ninent mortgages' or by local 
ritlea from other forms of 
nment aid. 

sntral Bureau of Statistics 
tyhj. shows that government sub- 
*‘ l for exports, granted indirect- 


ly through non-linked loans, have 
now risen to -12 per cent of every 
unit of foreign currency earned 
because of inflation. Before the In- 
troduction of the new economic 
policy In 1977, direct government 
incentives for export were 16 per 
cent. 

The "profit” made by business on 
government loans is divided 
between IS4.5b. granted to local 
business and ISl.4ffb. to exports 
through cheap loans. The main 
benefactors were agriculture, 
hotels, trucking businesses, and ex- 
port enterprises. 

The Bureau figures reveal that 
the government is owed ISl2.x3b. in 
unlinked loans. Every rise in infla- 
tion diminishes the return the 
government will get on these loans, 
and Increases the profit of the deb- 
tors. 

The 10.2 per cent rise in the April 
cost-of-living index, for example, 
represented a significant loss to the 
government and a gain to in- 
dividuals and companies with un- 
linked government credit. 


,-^eat bargain in tomatoes — next door 



■ i rr,V "I' isalem Post Correspondent . 
If-.O. — An extraordinary 
of President Anwar 
'*‘.r '"g new cabinet will be shown 

r :«~ „\ 3 n Egyptian television this 
.ng so that "the masses" can 
■:c :rj: for themselves whether 
'• -fij".. } ters carry out his latest antl- 
>lMon directives. ‘ 

:s unprecedented gesture of 

:: :: .p. government is Sadat's way of 
.ncing Egyptians that his 
. ■< -j.^ied promises to keep prices 
' • control are more than hot air. 
“cabinet show” follows last 
a rise of up to 15 per cent on a 
range of foodstuffs, though not- 


on meat and fresh vegetables. 

Although inflation has only 
recently passed the 30 per cent 
mark, even this has come as a 
shock to Egyptians, insulated for 
decades by massive state subsidies 
that crippled the government’s, 
attempts to balance its books. 

By international standards, basic 
commodities are still absurdly 
cheap — tomatoes at 12 piastres 
(six new agorot) a ldlo, bread at 
one piastre (one-half a new agora) 
a loaf and meat at 280 piastres 
(1814) a ldlo — bat wages are 
similarly low and rising more slow- 
ly than prices. 


u:: 


. c’tee announces Soviet Jewry award' 

'cu salem Post Correspondent 


V. 

V 


1 ■ V-JON. — Britain's all-party. 
. jnentary Committee tor the 
' * ' .rje of Soviet Jewry wDl bestow 
*• -*'*;• r-.inual award in recognition of 
« '• ■- -Ending services for the release 
riet Jewry. 

• j committee is asking for 
. ■ .» iations for the award, and an- 
. ; ■ , .tea that potential recipients 
include statesmen of inter- 
- v> ,ial repute and activists in the 
• - . 't Jewry campaign both in the 
and throughout the world. 


The award will be a lithograph 
donated by English artist, Henry 
Moore, inscribed "for courage in 
defence of freedom." 

The first award will be made in 
July. Nominations, which must be 
received by the end of May, should 
be sent to the committee at the 
Houses of Parliament. 

BREAK-IN. — Two Ashkelon 
youths suspected of breaking into a 
tourist's car were remanded In 
police custody yesterday for eight 
days. 


|t>r 
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. j Avtv-Yafo Tourism Association . Old Jaffa Development Co. Ltd. 

-ou are invited • 

3 an exhibition of 

HAIL MHCTURE CARPETS D-ART 

to marie the opening of the 

LAWRENCE GALLERY 

Art Picture Carpets are on exhibit in the Migdalor Plaza, 
jng Sirotat Mazal Keuhet, and in the Lawrence Gallery, 2 
mtat Mazal Keshet, Old Jaffa. 

ie exhibition will open today, Monday, May 19, and con- 
ue until Saturday night. May 24. 
ie exhibition will be open 10 a.m. — 10 p.nx. 
ie carpets are band tufted, and are baaed on works by the 
tists: 

Ichael Etonian, Lawrence I sh- Yehuda, Naftall Bezem, 
vya Ginsberg, Alan David, Ziva Toor, Yo han a n Simon, 
her Kalderon, Kalman Shorn!, Amiram Tamarft, and 
lers. 
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Irt carpets are on permanent display at: 

irt Gallery, 22 Rehov Gordon, Tel Aviv; Golde — Carpets and 
Upaper, 244 Rehov Ben- Yehuda, Tel Aviv; and at the plant — 16 
wv HaWsbon, Industrial Zone, Bnei Brak. 
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A group of kindergarten children cluster around Ylsrael Levin, an 
immigrant from Russia, during a pre-Shavnot programme at 
Kfar Habad. Thousands of children from around the co untry have 
been talcing part In the Kfar Habad Giving of the Tara 
ceremonies, - - (Isaac Freidln) 

Burg: Police reorganization 
to cabinet within a month 


By ROBERT ROSENBERG 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
The master plan tor a reorganiza- 
tion of the police force should reach 
the cabinet within a month. Interior 
Minister Yosef Burg indicated 
yesterday on his way into a full- 
dress briefing at National Police 
Headquarters on the plan. 

. Devised by Inspector-General 
Herzl Shaflr, the plan calls for a 
major reorganization of the 
national police force. The proposal 
includes beefed-up intelligence un- 
its to coordinate criminal in- 
vestigations. Expanded foot and 
vehicle patrols would cover more 
than 900 neighbourhoods identified 
by a computer. The prog ra mme is 
said. to reflect an overall desire to 
become a force Integrated within 
the community, rather than 
"overseeing” it as the British man- 
datory force it replaced did during 


the 1930s and 1940s. 

Asked when he would bring the 
plan to the government. Burg said 
“a week would be too soon, a month 
would be too long.” 

The briefing yesterday was clos- 
ed to the press, and police 
spokesman Arye Arad has said that 
detailed publication of the plan — 
including its expected costly budgbt 
— will come only after the minister 
brings it to the cabinet. 

Sources close to Rav-Nitzav 
Shaflr have said In the past that the 
inspector-general “isn’t glued to his 
chair," and that the programme la 
being presented to the government 
in such a way so as to show the costa 
against benefits. 

"They're going to make their 
decision,'' the source said of the 
cabinet, "based on knowing what 
they won't get if they won't pay tor 
it.” 


German Passion Play opens, 
despite criticism from Jews 


OBERAMMERGAU, West Ger- 
many (UPT). — Solemn splendour 
characterized the opening perfor- 
mance of the controversial 1980 
Passion Play here yesterday. 

Overriding all the conflict that 
has dogged thl» year's showing of 
the world-famous religious spec- 
tacle; -ac az t-o M .700 villagers — -ac- ■ 
tors, mnwiffiarm and even animals,-. 
— •strode 'onto 'the stage to 'fulfil a 
17tlw:entury vow to re-enact the 
jtafgm'eht, crucifixion, and 
resurrection of Jesus. 

Residents of Oberammergau 
have acted out Jesus* suffering in 
judgment, and glory in resurrec- 
tion. every tenth year since the 
1600s in fulfilment of a pledge of 
thanks to God tor sparing them 
from a deadly plague. . 

Chief among the conflicts this 
year was a dispute with American 
Jews who charged the play was 
anti-3emitlc and threatened to 
boycott this year's showing. 

The threat had little effect on 
ticket sales, with half a million 
visitors from all over the world ex- 
pected for the 100 performances In 
the May to September season. 


But it did force changes In the 
text. Many previous references to 
"the Jews" have been altered to 
read simply, "the people." 

Villager Vitus Zwink. speaking 
the opening prologue, issued a 
special new welcome to the 
"brothers and sisters of the people 
from which the Saviour came.” - 
j. Such changes Jiave failed J:o quqll j 
complaints- from- the American “ 
Jewish Committee whose repre s en- , 
tatlve Rabbi Marc Tannenbamn 
arrives from New York this week to 
see the play. 

The Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B’rith last week called for a 
new version of the play that would 
encourage "love far the Jews as the 
people of Jesus.” 

The League also announced in 
New York plana to distribute 
leaflets to guests arriving at' yester- 
day's invitation-only premier. But 
there were no signs of protestors as 
villagers clad In traditional 
Bavarian costume gathered outside 
the playhouse to cheer State 
Premier Franz Josef Strauss and 
other distinguished visitors. 


Kollek: A stone is a stone is a stone 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The damage caused by stone- 
throwing on the Ramot Road 
(between Jews and Jews) is no leas 
than that caused by stone-throwing 
on the Shuafat Road (between 
Arabs and Jews), Jerusalem 
Mayor Teddy Kollek said yester- 
day. 

He was referring to the renewal 
on Saturday of stone-throwing by 
ultra-orthodox Jews of the Eda 
Haredlt on traffic to Ramot, which 
they say desecrates the Sabbath. 

In a statement issued by his of- 
fice, Kollek said he was convinced 
that the renewal of tensions over 
the Ramot Road was due to ten- 
sions within the Eda Haredit. The 
discovery of phone taps on Eda 
leaders was probably connected to 
the same tensions, be said. The 
electronic taps were found in the 
past two weeks on the phones of 
several leaders of the Eda Haredit, 
which provides religious services 
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a new idea: 

eilat 


Charming private homes in front of the Red Ssa, 
modem, exotical T y styled, and wall adapted to 
the efimets of Eitat — now for sale in speoal 
residential areas in Eilat's most b e a utifu l quarter. 
Comprehensive neighbourhood development— 
the romantic view of the bay- 
a convivial, neighbourly atmosphere. 

In short, a new dimension in styffeh Irons- 
For more information, cafl us at no obligation. 
Well show you our latest brochures, 
as wail as a min lam re-scaie model of 

the area currently available. 
Call today -safes 
have already begun I 



omdor 
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URBAN DEVELOPMENT CORP. LTD. 
New Tourism Centre, P-O-B. 495, Eilat 
Telephone 069-5644. 059-2903 
9 a.m. — 1 p.m- 6-7 p.m. . 


such as court and koahrut facilities 
to the city's ultra-orthodox com- 
munity. 

An Eda spokesman said Saturday 
night that the Eda has acquired 
several anti-bugging devices in 
Europe which it will use to ensure 
that phones of community leaders 
are not being tapped. 

Yosef Sheinberger, secretary of 
the Eda, is scheduled to fly to the 
U.S. this week to report on the 
hugging incident to the Satmar 
Rebbe, spiritual leader of the Eda. 
Sheinberger's phone was one of 
thos e tapped. 

IDF boat opens fire 
at straying fisherman 

Post Military Correspondent 
Fishermen from Gaza who had 
ventured out of the permitted 
fishing area were fired at by an 
Israeli patrol boat yesterday. One 
of the Gazans was slightly injured. 

The patrol boat opened fire after 
several warnings to leave the area 
were ignored. 


Enjoy your next 
Holiday in 

ISRAEL 





RENT a fully furnished and 
serviced apartment 
Amenities: Swimming pool, table 
tennis, TV, room and laund remat. 
Only a few minutes from the sea. 


DAVID BLUMBERG LTD 
4EI-A1 Street, Herzl fa ’B’ 
Israel ,TeL 03-930251 





First-fruit ceremonies 
to mark Shavuot 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

While kindergarten children 
crowned with floral wreaths take 
part in first-fruit ceremonies for 
Shavuot this week, thousands of 
adults will go to school to attend 
seminars on the meaning of the 
holiday. 

The Education Ministry Initiated 
the programme experiment all y 
this year for both religious and 
secular Jews, Including -labourers , 
police and parents. The ministry 
plans to hold the lectures before 
every Jewish holiday in order to ex- 
plain the cycle of the Jewish year 
and the relevance of the festivals to 
modem times. 

Shavuot, one of the three major 
pilgrimage festivals, marks the an- 
niversary of the giving of the Tora 
at Mt. Sinai, the bringing of the first 
fruits and the birth and death of 
King David. The one-day holiday 


(two days in the Diaspora) begins 
tomorrow evening. But for 
schoolchildren, the Education 
Ministry has granted a tour-day 
holiday, starting tomorrow. Classes 
resume on Sunday. 

Thousands are expected to pray 
and study at the Western Wall In 
Jerusalem and in synagogues 
throughout the country the night of 
the festival. Many will study all 
night and be joined at dawn on 
Wednesday morning for the 
xhnknrit services. 

Less observant Jews will 
celebrate the festival at nature 
spots and the beach or at kibbut- 
zim. where first-fruit pageants will 
be held. The Jewish National Fund 
yesterday appealed to Shavuot 
vacationers to keep recreation 
areas clean and to be careful not to 
cause forest fires. 

Many will eat the customary 
menu of cheese blintzea and cakes 
and other dairy dishes. 


Haifa leads in pollution — 
and in politely ignoring it 


By MARY HUtSCHFELD 
Jerusalem Poet Reporter 
HAIFA. — This city has the highest 
pollution rating in the country, but 
it also Is the city which does the 
least about it, a top environmen- 
talist charged yesterday. 

There are enough municipal 
bylaws to keep both Individuals and 
Industries in line, said Dr. Yosef 
Shevel, but nobody knows about 
■them. “And those who do won't lift 
a finger to improve the situation,” 
he added. 

Shevel, who is head of Haifa 
University's environment con- 
sciousness project, told a press con- 
ference here that he had offered his 
unit’s help to the city authorities 
but had been rejected on the spot. 

"The municipal environment 
quality department deals with air 
pollution measurements instead of 
taking preventive action," he said. 

Most major American cities. 


Shevel said, have bylaws specifying 

the amounts of pollution allowed, 
and prescribing heavy fines for 
those who do not comply. "But un- 
fortunately, we have no such thing 
here. As a result, when environ- 
ment polluters are not called to pay 
for their excess, the people will — 
with their health. I am sure the 
siituation in Haifa has already left a 
heavy mark on Its residents,” he 
said. 

The environment consciousness 
project has just ended its "week of 
reinforcement of environment 
protection laws," jointly promoted 
with the Haifa police. 

"The main idea was that people 
are simply not aware they are 
breaking the law when they smoke 
in the cinema, throw sunflower 
seeds on the floor, or Utter the 
streets.” Shevel said. "They are 
careless, not criminals. Thus we 
decided to teach them." 


Students to protest dorm segregation 


BEERSHEBA (Itlm). — Students 
at the Ben-Gurion University of the 
Negev will boycott classes and hold 
a mass rally today to protest 
against the cancellation of co-ed 
housing on campus, which has ex- 
isted for two years. 

The Knesset Education Com- 
mittee has ordered the dormitories 
segregated. 

The student council, which called 
the strike, says the effect of mixed 
dorms has been only positive — in- 
cluding a cleaner, more 
“aesthetic” environment because, 
.says the council, women care more 
about housekeeping. ' 

■ Though men and women are 


segregated by rooms, corridors are 
mixed and the same bathrooms and 
kitchens are used by both men and 
women. 

The Students deny that this en- 
courages any sort of "immorality. 
They expressed anger that only two 
of the 15 members of the Knesset 
committee responded to an invita- 
tion to come and see the dorms for 
themselves — Sarah Stera-Katan of 
the National Religious Party and 
Eliahu Moyal of the Alignment. 

The university administration 
reportedly doesn't agree with the 
Knesset committee decision, but 
has advised the students to go along 
- with the segregation move-to avoid 
funding problems. - • • ‘ • 
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Blacks. Decker 


SEASONAL SALE 
Discounts on 

All Garden Line Products 
Asfrdod: 4 Rogozin Sc. 

Td Aviv; 39 Itzhak Sad eh St 
Td-Ariv: 44 Pettch Tikva Rd. 
Jerusalem: 210 Jafia Rd. 
Haifa: Cbeckposi/Acco Rd. 
Rbboa te-Ztoo; 100 Herd St. 
Herzliys: 78 Sokolo* Sb 


Honours for Dutch 
at Yad Vashem 

Six Dutch families, will be 
honoured today at Yad Vashem for 
their role in saving Jews during the 
Nazi occupation of Holland during 
World War II. 

Albertua and Everdlna-Maria 
Kersten will plant a tree in the 
Avenue of the Righteous Gentiles. 
They hid two members of the Elzas 
family for two and a half years, 
although German soldiers were 
billeted in their home for part of 
this period. 

Five trees will be planted in the 
Avenue of the Righteous Gentiles In 
the names of five Dutch families by 
Max Cohen. He and his brother 
Edward were hidden In turn by the 
Markus, Oskam, Huy boom, Herkes 
and Van der Hoek families from 
August 1942 until the liberation. All 
endangered their lives and some 
were Imprisoned for their activities 
in the underground. They have all 
been awarded the Yad Vashem 
medallion at ceremonies in The 
Hague. 


Military museum 

A central museum com- 
memorating Israel's military cam- 
paigns will be set up near Sba'ar 
Hagai in the Jerusalem hills with 
the help of a 8500,000 gift from an 
anonymous donor. 

Defence Minister Ezer Welzm&n 
yesterday gave the cabinet & 
provisional proposal for the 
museum, which will occupy 1,000 
dunams provided by the Israel 
Lands Administration. 

The museum will show objects 
dating back to the 66 C.E. revolt 
against the Romans, through the 
pre-state underground movements, 
to the Israel Defence Forces. 

Details will be worked out by the 
ministerial committee for symbols 
and ceremonies, chaired by Energy 
Minister Yitzhak Moda'i, the 
cabinet decided. 


Israel Youth Towns 
to honour ^N YTaw yer 

Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
WASHINGTON. — Youth Towns of 
Israel will honour New York lawyer 
Leon Charney at a gala dinner at 
New York's Waldorf Astoria hotel, 
on June 8. 

Charney, who has been to Israel 
84 times, has often used his good 
relations with top Israeli and U.S. 
officials to help promote close U.S.- 
Israeli relations. 

Youth Towns, operates two 
villages in Israel where' children 
from 23 countries -hBxw. be e]|JiEnia. 
«ed, trained and educated. 



Win a free weekend for two 
in a 4 or5 star hotel of your 

choice 


Plan your summer vacation for June and avoid 
the hectic rush of the summer holiday season. You 
can have a wonderful time at any of the IRH — 
Israel Resort Hotels chain where you will find a 
friendly and warm welcome. . . plus an added 
bonus. . . the possibility of winning a free weekend 
for two. 

Each of the IRH hotels located throughout the 
country has its own unique charm and character, 
but what they have in common is their ability to 
make you feel truly welcome. 

Start planning NOW for an IRH holiday in June, 
and remember that in doing so, you may just be 
lucky and win that extra free weekend. 

Call the Hotel of your choice or make your reser- 
vation through the IRH Reservations Center, The 
Sharon, Herzlia - 052-78777. 


June is holiday time — and IRH hotels are six 
good ways to spend a great summer holiday. 


The Sharon 
Herziia — 052-78777 
The Galei Kinnereth 
Tiberias — 067-92331 
The Sinai 

Tel Aviv — 03-653813 
The Holyland 
Jerusalem — 02-630201 

The Neptune 
Eilat — 059-3131 
The Rimon Inn 
Safed — 067-30665 
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IRH — Israel Resort Hotels — a subsidiary of the Israel Land Development Company. Ltd. 










WORLD NEWS 


S. Korean government 
rounds up dissidents 


Monday, May 19, 1980 The Jerusalem Post . Page p 0j( 


SEOUL (UPIl- — The South 
Korean government yesterday 
arrested 26 leading politicians, dis- 
sidents and former government of- 
ficials for either instigating student 
riots or for corruption. This follow- 
ed the expansion of martial law on 
Saturday night 

Within hours, students In one city 
broke through police lines to protest 
the crackdown. 

For the first time, high school 
students joined the college 
demonstrators, swelling a group 
that had gathered in front of 
Chonam University tn Kwangju, a 
major city 372 kilometres south of 
Seoul. 

The 300 students broke through a 
police cordon and continued down 
the streets, later dispersing volun- 
tarily. They vowed to demonstrate 
again today and officials ordered 
.that the normal mldnlght-to-4 a.m. 
curfew should start at 9 p.m. 

In Tokyo, about 300 South Korean 
residents scuffled briefly with riot 
police yesterday as they 
demonstrated against the arrest of 
the intellectuals and students In 
Seoul. 

Police said there were no Injuries 
and arrests. 

Sources in Seoul said one of the 
reasons the government had ex- 


panded martial law — defying 
students' demands that the limited 
martial law be repealed — was fear 
thAt high school students might join 
collegians in street protests. 

The protests, some of them 
violent, erupted In Seoul and other 
cities for three consecutive days 
starting last Tuesday. Friday and 
Saturday were quiet, with the 
students giving the government a 
deadline of next Thursday to scrap 
martial law, speed-up the transition 
to democracy and Are the prime 
minister and acting head of the 
nation's spy agency. 

Officials sources said many 
students who led or took part in the 
street riots had been arrested In the 
Saturday night crackdown 


No joint EEC stand 
on Moscow Olympics 

COPENHAGEN (AP). — Foreign 
Minister Kjeld Olesen said yester- 
day that the foreign ministers of the 
nine European Common Market 
countries refrained from any 
attempt to formulate a joint stand 
on the Moscow Olympic Games at 
their recent two-day meeting at 
Naples. 


Chinese rocket . 
splashes down 
north of Fiji 

SYDNEY (UPI). — Australian 
navy ships yesterday observed the 
splashdown of a Chinese long-range 
rocket about 1,200 km north- 
northwest of Fiji, Defence Minister 
James Klllen said. 

Earlier, the official Xinhua news 
agency announced In Peking that 
China had successfully test fired a' 
“carrier rocket" to a point in the 
South Pacific. 

Eighteen Chinese ships were pre- 
sent in the recovery, area — believ- 
ed to have been the most distant 
deployment of the Chinese navy, 
Killen said. 

Killen said the Chinese force had 
been under regular observation by 
Royal Australian Air Force Orion 
long-range maritime recon- 
nalsance aircraft since they 
gathered in the area. 

In Moscow, Tasa yesterday 
reported the Chinese test in a terse 
three-line announcement. 


TENNIS. — Harold Solomon or cue 
U.S. battled four hours yesterday to 
upset top-seed Guillermo Vilas of 
Argentina 6-7, 6-2, 6-4, 2-6, 8-3 In the 
Hamburg international tennis tour- 
nament. Solomon, seeded second, 
won $28,000 while Vilas re- 
ceived $14,000. 
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SHOPPING UNLIMITED 
shops and services 
in Jerusalem 


by Barbara Eskin 
A UNIQUE LUNCH FOB. 

EscapeJo_the tranquillity of the THIS 
American Colony Hotel and enjoy Ate ret 1 


mtiip 

mdk. 


a light lunch or just ice cream and 
unbelievable chocolate cake on 
their patio. This courtyard was a 
favourite of a previous owner, a 
turkish pasha who loved to sit, 
surrounded by greenery and the 
Mediterranean atmosphere 
created by the beautiful hotel, and 
so will you. 

On Saturdays, after a drink on the 
patio, enjoy their special buffet. A 
huge array of delicious salads and 
.hot and cold dishes makes for an 
unforgettable afternoon at this 
unique hotel. 

Phone 282421/3 for reservations. 
$12 per person, $6 for children + 
VAT. No service charge. The 
American Colony Hotel is located 
on Nablus Rd. 


FOB A GBEAT LOOK 
THIS SUMMER 

Ateret High Fashion has It all! 
The chicest, most up-to-date 
summer fashions from top Israeli 
designers, Including some imports 
from Europe. Not only are the 
clothes beautiful but Leah and 
liana. Ate refs proprietors are 
helpful and real pros. A dress that 
might not turn you on bn the 
hanger might look smashing on 
you — and they'll know It. 

It's worth a visit to Ateret, located 
on the 1st floor of the French Hill 
Shopping Centre. Join the other 
fashionable women of Jerusalem 
who shop at this dynamic place. ■ 
T«l. 812387. 

LIGHT UP YOUR 
HOflftE..' 

... with- beautiful lamps and 


SAVE MONEY ON 
FOOD. 

In these hard economic times, we 
are all looking for bargains. Well, 
search no more! Cbeapmarket 
sells quality food products, frozen 
kosher meats, canned goods, 
cosmetics and cleaning products, 
all at a tremendous 30% saving. - 
There is even free home delivery 
for purchases above 15300. Stock 
up on everything you need at 
Che&pmarket, and save a lot of 
money. They have a large, free 
parking lot for your convenience. 
Cheapmarket is located in the 
Civat Shaul Industrial Area — at 
the end of the No. 11 bus line — in 
the continuation of Angel Bakery 
road. 

DESIGN YOUR OWN 
INVITATIONS 


^ ° - - lampaSadefc-fironi Stern on Straus : ‘ : V- 

loikiUvL S" £■ Aoi cioL - - St. Stern's? have •the' largest selec- Bring.- Insty-Prlnta an original of 
OlWWfNGC-l,* 1 tion ofiWMquej light fixtures in r what y° u wai^priJited — it can be 


Health food shop, American 
Israeli Health Foods offers 10% off > 
on all Tivon products till the end 
of May! And not only that... 
Kretschmer toasted wheat germ, 
regular and flavoured with honey 
under the supervision of 
the @ Also the following strictly 
kosher Landau products — 
vitamin C rosehip tablets, 
chewable vitamin C tablets and 
brewer's yeast tablets. Friendly 
service, a well displayed wide 
choice of natural products, plus 
lower than usual prices make this 
one of the most pleasant stores in 
Israel in which to shop. Terumot. 
Ma&serot and Shmlta strictly 
observed. 

For your comfort, the store Is air- 
conditioned, and open on 
weekdays continuously from 8 
a.m. to 7 p.m. 

AMERICAN ISRAELI HEALTH 
FOODS, 78 Jaffa Road, 
Jerusalem, 02-246031 

QUALITY AND CHIC 
IN LEATHER 

For the latest, chicest fashions in 
leather, the place to go Is Danaya. 
Danaya, located at the Hilton 
Hotel and In the centre of town at 
23 Hillcl St., the shopping. mall 
adjacent to the Jerusalem Tower 
Hotel, carries a complete line of 
suede and leatherwe&r for men 
and women. The standard of 
quality at Danaya Is so high that. 
If the slightest imperfection Is 
found, it Is Immediately sent back 
to the factory. Tourists and 
diplomatic staff arc entitled TO 
duty-free price savings ot 30ft l 
Come In to Danaya today — they 
tailor to the most discriminating 
tastes. Tel. 936151/Ext. 3242. 

FOR YOUR INFO. 

If you are Interested In having 
yom product or business featured 
in this weekly column, contact 
Barbara at 02-818718. 


Jerusalem. You can choose from 
ultra modern designs or more con- 
servative, to suit your taste and 
home decor. You will find a varie- 
ty for every room in your house, in 
stainless steel, crystal and plastic. 
Including ornamental garden and 
balcony lights. At A. Stern you can 
really light up your home... 
beautifully. You'll find them at 1ft 
Straus St. TeL245S60. 

DESIGNER 
CLOTHES FOR KIDS 

You won’t believe It! At Unity 
Loo. they design all their own 
unique children's clothing.' However, 
because they also manufacture 
them, prices are lower than most 
children's wear shops In the city! 
Lindy Loo’s staff of professional 
designers and manufacturers take 
pride in combining beauty with 
quality. And we all know how im- 
portant quality is in clothes for our 
active children! Lindy Loo also 
carries toys, games and other 
great stuff that'll thrill you and 
your child. Located on the ground . 
floor of the French Hill Shopping ' 
Ontre. New location — corner of 
Do rot Rlshonlm and Ben Yehuda. 
Tel. 234006. 

CLEAN WATER IN 
JERUSALEM 

You'd be surprised to know how 
much dirt is in your tap water. 
That's why I recommend the 
Water Pik water filter attach- 
ment. This permanent attachment 
la guaranteed to purify the water 
you drink. Water Plk Is the 
world's leading manufacturer of 
health products far the home. 
They can be obtained in most 
pharmacies and sanitaryware 
stores in Jerusalem. They also 
'manufacture the famous electric 
toothbrush, shower massage, and 
a great product to stop you smok- 
ing. Visit them at their shop in the 
Jerusalem Clal Centre 2nd fir. or 
at their great new location In Tel 
Aviv — at Dlzengoff Centre. 


typed, hand lettered, or already 
printed, and Inaty-Frlnts will 
print it while you wait! Even let 
your imagination loose and design 
your own invitations or stationery. 
All this is cheaper than what you 
would be charged at a regular 
printer. They do everything — 
letterheads with matching 
envelopes, flyers, business cards, 
which come with a free holder and 
more. "Yes We Can" Is their mot- 
to, and it's true! Zaaty-Printa la 
located at 26 Bing George St., TeL 
224S75. Open daily except 
Fridays. 

EVERYTHING FOB 
YOUR CAR 

Summer's coming up and it wd 
take some adjusting to — both for 
you and your car. There are all 
kinds of protection but a major 
one Is white canvas covers for the 
outside and seat covers for the in- 
side, to protect your car from the 
blazing Israeli sun, which can do 
so much damage. Lennle and 
Toby Shuster at Solomon's Gar 
Accessories handle every Item for 
your car, Including the covers,, 
plus a new free steering wheel 
cover, with every purchase of seat 
covers. Located at 24 Aaron St. 
TeL 248929. 

BATHROOMS 
AND TILES 

Kolbo Keren, 30 HanevTim St- at 
the corner of Shivtel Israel, has 
something special to offer. Not 
only do they have a wide selection 
of bathroom and kitchen fixtures 
as well as a beautiful range of tUex 

for walls and floors, they also' 
offer Installation at cost price.' 
Which boils down to a very'blgj 
saving. A new arrival a£ Kolbo 
Keren Is a marble sink attached to 
a roomy cupboard, at a very' 
reasonable price. So. If you're 
thinking of improving your- 
bathroom or kitchen floors or 
walls, X suggest Kolbo Keren. TeL 
287472 


Japan expects ‘new -era’ in politics 


By WILLIAM CHAPMAN 

TOKYO CWPNS),. — The 
government's surprising defeat In a 
no-confidence vote threatens a ma- 
jor. upheaval in Japan's political 
world, prompting a widespread 
suspicion that the era of one-party 
conservative rale is ending. 

The vote that one politician called 
“the Friday night massacre" rais- 
ed the possibility that the Liberal- 
Democratic Party may crock in 
two before -the next elections. Even 
If it hangs together, many analysts 


But its meaning goes far beyond the 
skirmishing so familiar In the past 
decade. Deeply -divided, and drop- 
ping- in public opinion polls, the 
LDP faces an early election, it fears 
may end 25 years of single-party 
dominance. 

Before Friday's debacle, that teat 
was not expected unto the end of 
the year, and the dread of an early 
defeat prompted one LDP member 
to recall the British politician's 
statement: "I never knew a turkey 
who wanted an early Christmas.” 

Ohira's government lost the 


believe it can rule only as part of A ' parliamentary vote 243 to 1ST when 


coalition with' another party. - 

There is even the remote 
possibility, some believe, that 
Japan, which boasts the world's 
second-strongest capitalist 
economy, could be go ve rned after 
the June 22 elections by a socialist- 
led coalition of the left. 

The vote of no-confidence In the 
government of Prime Minister 
Masayoshi Ohira was bora In his 
own party's endless factional feuds. 


Milan club 
head, soccer 
stars banned 
for life 

MILAN. — The tribunal set up to 
probe Italy's Illegal soccer betting 
scandal yesterday relegated the 
mighty Milan A.GL club to the se- 
cond division and banned World 
Cup striker Paolo Rossi for three 
years. 

The football federation inquiry 
also banned for life the Milan Club 
president, Felice Colombo, and 
first division players Enrico Alber- 
tosi and Massimo Cacciatori. 

The inquiry, which heard 
evidence for two days about alleged 
rigging of two first division 
matches this season, also Imposed 
bans of up to five years on seven 
other star players. 

Milan, the 1979 champions, finish- 
ed third this year but will have to 
compete in the second division next 
year. 

Apart from president Colombo, 
the club's veteran International 
goalkeeper Enrico Albertosl was 
also banned for life. Milan's mid- 
fielder Giorgio Morini was banned 
for 10 months. 

The Perugia team was also hit 
hard by the tribunal's verdicts. 
Apart from losing the services of 
Paolo Rossi, the most valued 
striker in Italy, Perugia had two 
other key players banned for five 
and three years respectively. 

These unprecedented dis- 
ciplinary measures, announced by 
a federation spokesman, in Milan, 
followed months of speculation 
about the level of corruption in the 
national, sport. • -.i : ; 

- The federation, with its' tough 
^sentences, clearly believed the 
'charge's of two. illegal Rome 
bookmakers that they bribed top 
players to fix match results. 

The Inquiry, srlll continue its 
hearings into other alleged rigged 
games. 


Soviet Union 
reports progress 
on drag addicts 

MOSCOW (AP). — The Soviet 
Union's top drug addiction 'fighter 
said In a weekend Interview that 2,- 
700 drug addicts were registered in 
the country last year, a drop from 
more than 3,000 In 1978. 

In an Interview with the weekly 
journal "New Timea," E.A. 
Babayan, head of the Soviet Health 
Ministry's standing committee on 
narcotics control,, credited strict 
laws and a network of drug- 
treatment centres for the decline. 

Soviet newspapers and other 
sources occasionally report 
seizures of hallucinogenic drugs 
and marijuana by government 
authorities. Babayan claimed ad- 
diction to heroin is unknown in the 
Soviet Union. 


COCAINE.— Bogota police seized 
250 kilos of pure cocaine and 
arrested six people In three recent 
raids. 


69 enemies within his own party- 
boycotted, angry at his refusal to 
agree to several demands Involving 
party reform. Most of them belong- 
ed to factions led by former Prime 
Ministers Takeo Fukuda andTakeo 
MikL Ohira then was forced to dis- 
solve the lower house and call for 
new elections. 

The LDP’s popularity has been 
slipping downhill' since August 
when, during a political campaign, 


Ohira unexpectedly began men- 
tioning the necessity of a tax in- 
crease. A public opinion poll taken 
by the Asahi newspapers last week 
showed that only 43 per cent ot the 
people expressed support for tne 
LDP down from 52 per cent last 
August. It was one of the sharpest 
drops recorded and tor the first 
time support for the opposition par 
ties equalled that for the LDP. 

If the LDP lost its. majority by 
onlv a few seats, It would probably 
enter a coalition with the 
Democratic Socialist Party, an 
equally conservative minor party. 
If it loses by a huge margin, there Is 
the possibility of the Japan Socialist 
Party putting-together a big enough 
coalition to govern. 

One prominent political analyst, 
Takayoshl Miyagawa of the Centre 
for Political Public Relations, flatly 
predicted on Saturday that the LDP 
is certain to lose seats In the lower 

h °"? firmly predict that the day of 
one-party rule is over." he said. 


EEC limits sanctions 
on trade with Iran 


NAPLES (UP I). — European Com- 
mon Market foreign miniaters 
watered down the nine- nation com- 
munity's economic sanctions 
against Iran yesterday In a move 
certain to disappoint the U.S. 

The ministers voted to make the 
community's sanctions against 
Iran applicable only to trade ac- 
cords signed after the seizure of 53 
American hostages in Teheran last 
November, thus exempting most of 
the Common Market’s $7b. in an- 
nual trade with the Middle Eastern 
■oU producing nation. 

“The only objective of these 
measures is to speed up the libera- 
tion of the hostages,” said a com- 
munique issued at .the end of the 
two-day foreign ministers meeting. 

“£t the same time the ministers 
have reaffirmed their desire to 
respect the Independence of Iran 
and the rigfit of the Iranian people 
to determine their own future." 

Washington had asked the 
Europeans to block all trade with 


Iran except for food and medicine 
in an effort to win the freedom of 
the hostages. 

The ministers said their sanction 
plan would take effect on May 22 to 
give the nations time to facilitate 
executive orders and legislative 
procedures for implementation of 
the partial sanctions. ' 

The British Parliament has 
already approved executive 
measures to begin the sanctions but 
most other European nations must 
still get cabinet level decrees. 

European government sources 
said the ministers would have faced 
stiff opposition and lengthy delays 
in their home countries had they 
decided on full sanctions. 

Discussions on the Middle East 
focused on the deadline for talks 
between Egypt and Israel on 
Palestinian autonomy. Officials 
said the nine would make specific 
proposals on this issue at the EEC 
summit in Venice. 


Belgium gets 
new gov’t 

BRUSSELS (UPI). _ g, 
Baudouln yesterday swore in i * 
new three-party government iJ 
Prime Minister WUfrlcd Mart*/ 
the 29th cabinet since World 
The new team — a coalition 
Christian Democrat, Socialist i 
Liberal Parties which an are m 1 
in autonomous Flemish *5 
French-speaking factions — 
office after a. 43-day crisis. 

It replaced Martens' one-y e&r ^ 
Christian Democrat-SocuJ 
Cabinet which fell April 9. 

The new coalition cotnmaaA. 
.strong majority In parlimnea 
carry out planned, state re fen, 

Martens* former gqv« raa( 
resigned after part of its devohit 
plans were rejected In the senate 
some members of Martens' e 
•Flemish Christian Democrats, * 
felt the bill did not provide i 
ficient safeguards for Flemings 
Jng In Brussels, which has a it 
French-speaking majority. 


Iranians in 
London bombing 
had double pape * 

LONDON (AP). - The th 
Iranians involved In the bomb 1 
plosion In a London hotel Sana 
each carried two sets of tn 
documents, Scotland Yard i 
yesterday. 

The announcement ral f 
speculation that the men — oa 1 
whom was kllled'and one InjurA.,** 
the blast — may have had otbvf 
nlan passports and docum-l 
supplied by Iran's hos^ 
neighbour. Iraq. •*>■* 

Police refused to give dettf 
the documents. “We have estah 
ed that all three were Iranian*, 

It's not clear which part of lr« 
were from." a Scotland J 
spokesman said. '•/,/> i 

“They had been in. this cwi( ( 
between one week and a fortnff- ^ 
longer period than we origin 
thought." 
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ow, 


[ought." * 

The three men were makftn ( If S 
>mb in a fourth-floor rooipiH y / 1 Af, 


Uganda junta to ‘sit in’ 
on new civilian cabinet 


bomb in a fourth-floor roomi'i 
hotel in London's cosmopoT"*' 
Bayswater district when ft eq 
ed prematurely. ^ 


35-kilo birthday cal 
for Pope John Paul 


KAMPALA (UPI). — Uganda's 
week-old mlUtary government 
named a new civilian cabinet 
yesterday, and ousted President 
Godfrey Blnalsa reportedly sent an 
appeal for help to U.S. President 
.T imm y Carter and British Prime 
Minister Margaret Thatcher. 

In a live broadcast on Kampala 
radio,- the^ ruling ataman military 
commission which foiled Blnalsa 
testweek n amMuadBd-’4» /flyman 


Diplomatic sources in Dar es 
Salaam reported earlier that they 
expected the presidential panel 
would be composed of two Ugandan 
judges and a doctor. Th.e 
spokesman said the commission 
would govern unto internationally 
supervised elections are held, 
probably by September, as 
demanded by Tanzanian President 
Julius Nyerere at a conference in 
^AriiSha, Tanzahlk oro'Frldaj^ 5 r,ri 


'artne 

ntel 


cabinet, 1 all of them-civtftansi Sunday - 

WbUeAs. cabinet is entlrf Jy^om^ reported that qusted President God- 


posed of civilians, the radio' an- 
nouncement said the members of 
the military commission will “sit 
in" on meetings of the cabinet. A 
commission spokesman told 
reporters that he expected the for- 
mation of a three-man presidential 
commission which will have 
presidential powers. 


frey Blnalsa was still alive and liv- 
ing In the Ugandan State House at 
Entebbe under the guard of Tanza- 
nian s&ldiera. The newspaper said 
Blnalsa smuggled out two letters, _ 
one for Carter and one for' 
Thatcher, appealing to them to 
pressure Nyerere Into restoring hla 
civilian government. 


VATICAN CITY (UPI). . — Ofl T 
John Paul n, fresh from jl Lw . 
nation tour of Africa, celslsif 
joyous 60th birthday yesterday 
about 100,000 cheering and Ida 
young people In SL Peter's Son ... . * 

His face tanned from the 11 ^ 11, 11 . 

trip through Africa, John Y "T 

thanked the crowd for Its blrtl 
greetings "from the bottom ^ . . ... 
heart, " then went to RomajS. .. , ■ J ia .9?S ST 
ban Christ the King ParUH , 
he accepted a 35:Mlo bjrtbjgl' 
i -JqKri £aul 

appearance to wriT for', reli • ins r 

freedom in hi* Native Ea< h** nau If 
Europe and prayers for: -. 1 1 

development of Roman CathoU: Intffft 

in Africa. v.»* R 


‘llammarskjold’s plane was bombed’ 


STOCKHOLM (Reuter). — A new 
investigation Into the death of 
former UN Secretary-General Dag 
Hammarskjold has shown that his 
plane was bombed by white 
mercenaries fighting for Katanga, 
a Swedish television producer said 
yesterday. 

The evidence comes from 
witnesses who were Ignored by. 
previous inquiries, and from 
technical experts, said Gunnar 
Moellerstedt, who baa produced a 


DECATHLON. — Daley Thompson 
of Britain shattered the world 
decathlon record set by Bruce 
Jenner of the U.S. at the 1976 Olym- 
pic Games during an. international 
track meet in Goetzia, Austria, 
yesterday, amassing 8,622 points, 
four more than Jenner. 


four-part, series on Ham- 
mars kj old’s life. 

The former secretary-general 
died on September 17, 1961 when his 
plane crashed near Ndola, then the 
British colony of Northern 
Rhodesia, as he flew in for private 
peace talks with Moise Tshombe, 
head of the break-away, 
mercenary-supported Congolese 
state of Katanga. 


BE TEMPTED 


T _ • - v : • ?{* rtiimtV i«* 

Japanese wins wor, •. .uvr n* f 

flyweight boxing 1 ; .*■ 

seoul (ap)~. - 

challenger Shojf Oguma tax. . ‘ " . 

out champion Park Chan Hi'.. ' ’ 1 • KO * 

South Korea In the ninth tom - ' '' N - * ** 

their scheduled lfl-nmad :' -' 1 - '■ •••'■ 
yesterday and woo the Would’ a 1 ;: h ’hey- 111 
ing Council flyweight title atB$' 

Changchung gymnasium. / 

The knockout came after. . s ... 
speedy Japanese punished 
with a flurry of body blows " 1 
downed the champion In the d 
round. Park was saved by the 
Oguma, 28, who once capt 

the title in 1974 from VenqL 

Betulio Gonzalez, regained ttWMHHMI 
eighth crack at the world title 

— an°rN( 


BY MORE 


Bezalel Academy of Arts 
and Design Jerusalem 

Following the success ot the exhibition and fair at the 
Plaza Hotel, Jerusalem — 
we Invite the public to an 

Exhibition of jewellery 

and Fair 

(Gold and Silver Smithing Dept.) 
at the 

Plaza Hotel, 127 Beherv Hayarkon, Tel Aviv 
May 20, 21, 22, 10 ajn. — 11 p.m. 


THAN AN APPLE 

AT OUR 22 GARDENS OF ED! 

Choose -YOUR Kibbutz Guesthouse 
from Galilee to Sinai 
Enjoy lots of varied sports activities: 

Swimming, sailing , fishing, horse-hack riding, te i 


golf, water sports, field sports and guided uoW 

tfYtLVa " 


as 

gjriGromykt 

’’■^Vienna 

,-iC T'‘ 


tours 

SPECIAL PRICES TILL JULY 1, 1980 
Particulars and bookings: 

Main office 100 ADenby, Tel Aviv, TeL 914879 orTI 
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TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: S.I0 English 6. 8.30 
MB lb ?. 9 00 English 3. 9.20 
Geography 8. lO.lO Nature 6. 10.30 
Programme Tor kindergarteners. 

11.10 English A 11.30 Mathematics 

12.00 English 7. 12.20 GitUenahlp 7. 

12.40 Language 7-8. 13.00 Literature 
10-12, 13.30 Nature 13.00 Ma PI la re, 
English 8. Geography 7. Road Safety 
• repeals) 16.00 Handicraft. 16.13 
Programme for kindergarteners 
16.3D Literature. 17.00 Ot Ve'Od — TV 
game 

CHILDREN'S PROGRAMMES: 

17.30 Antra h)s. Animals. Animals — 
Pigs (in colour i 

ifi.OO Noam's Ark — children's music 
programme 

ARAR1C-MNGUAGE programmes: 
is 30 News roundup 
If) 32 Sport* 

27 Programme announcements 

19.30 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES: resume 
at 20.00 with n news roundup 

20.03 M or 3a ha — Special Shsvuot 
programme 

20 30 Eight Thirty — bl-weckly art 
and entertainment magazine 


2Z.00 Mabat neuvreel 
21-30 Signed on for Life. Repeat 
broadcast of a docu-drama about an 
ex -co evict 'a attempt to rehabilitate 
himself 

22.30 Hart to Hart. Detective aeries 
starring Robert Wagner and Stef aide 
Power* as a husband and wife 
amateur detective team 

23.30 Almost Midnight 
JORDAN TV (unofficial): 

17.40 Cartoons 18.30 French Hour 
IS 30 iJTV 3) Big Blue Marble 18.00 
New* In French. 19.10 iJTVS) Peyton 
Place 19.30 News In Hebrew 20.00 
News In Arabic 20.30 Lovely Couple. 

21.10 The Stars Look down. 33.00 
News In English 22.13 A Man called 
Sloane 


ON THE AIR 


First Programme 

6.12 Morning Melodies 
7.97 istereoi: Mozart: Plano Coneer- 
40 No. 12. K.414 (Robert Cuedcsua. 
George Szell} : -Bloch; Concerto 
Grosso No.l; Beethoven: Six 
EcossrIscs 

fl.OS f stereo i: Bach: Well-tempered 
Clavier. Book Two. Nos. 7-13; 


Michael Haydn: Divertimento; 
Beethoven: Horn Sonata; Dvorak: 
Poetic Tone Pictures op.86. Nos. 1-7; 
Gershwin: Rhapsody In Blue 

10.03 Radio Story 

10.40 Education for All 

11.33 Music from Tibet 

12.09 (stereo) : Arteh Vardl, piano — 
Beethoven: Sonata No.ZO op. 14, No 3; 
Schubert: Fantaay In C Minor; 
Kodaly: Variations on a Theme by 
Debusay; Casella: Debussy; B. 
Orgad: Licenses 

13.00 (stereo): Telemann: Overture 
for 3 Hunting Horner Violins and 
Harpsichord (Cbnsentus Mtudcus); 
Glasounov; Violin Concerto 
(Amuyal); Gounod: Ballet Mnslc 
from Faust (Bernstein) 

14.10 Children's progr a mmes 

18.30 World of Science (repeat) 

13.33 Notes on a new book 

16.03 Music Quiz 

16.40 (stereo): Bracha Eden and 
Alexander Taralr, Duo-Pianists — 
Debussy: Blanc et Nolr; Marc Kopyt- 
man: Rotations; Rachmaninoff; 
Suite No.2 

17.38 Programmes for Ollm 

20.03 (stereo): Spotlight: George 
Singer 

21.00 Everyman's University 

21.30 Speaker's podium — with Prof. 
Zvl Rosen 

22.03 (stereo): The Motet Choir foam 
Munich In works by Mendelssohn, 
Bruckner, Reger, Lassus,' Schuetz 


and Bartok 

23.23 (stereo): 28:23— : Contemporary 
Music — Michael Hurst: Pentagon; 
Carlos W&rhof: Violin Concerto 
00.10 istereo): Choral music 

Second Programme 

7.00 This Morning — news m agazine 

8.10 Good Morning — songs, Chat . 

10.10 At Home 

12.08 Productive Pace — 
programme for workers and 
employers 

32.30 Road safety broadcasts 

13.03 Midday — newd commentary 

14.10 Musical Adventures 

18.03 Sabbath Songs 

IB. io Health and medicine ma g azi n e 

17.10 Men! Pe'er’s talk and entertain- 
ment show 

18.07 Of Men and Figures — 
economics magazine 

18.48 Bible Reading — Ruth, 2 

39.00 Today — people and events in 
the news 

20-10 Crucial Decisions: Ireland ltifl 

21.08 Jass Corner 

22.06 David Margaltt's weekly 
column (repeat) 

23.03. Treasure Hunt — radio game 

Army 

7.07 "tor 1 Alex AnaU presents selec- 
tions on music and Items frum the 
morning newspapers . 

8.03 IDF Morning newsreel 


0.05 Morning Sounds 

11.05 Israel Summer with Eli YlaraeU 
12.48 Quarter to One 

14.03 Two Hours — music, art. 
cinema and theatre reviews; Inter- 
views. anecdotes and music 

16.08 Matinee with Orly Yanlv 

17.06 IDF Evening newsreel 

17.45 Sports newsreel 

18.05 Family Album — with the Rlvlin 
family (repeat) 

19.09 Needle In a record stack 

20.05 The Kibbutz In the 80s — 
debate 

21.00 Mabat newsreel 
21.35 The Kibb utz In the 80s 

33.03 Let’s Listen — new records and 
recordings with Natan Duneritch 
00.06 Night Birds — songs. 


^Broadcasts In Ea g*k»ii 

7.00 (Fourth, Fifth) * 

.14.00 [Fourth. Fifth) • 
is.00 (Fourth) •• 

20.00 (Fourth) * 

22.00 (Fifth)- 

00.30 (Fifth) * 1 

'* Fourth programme: 737 kHz. 
Jerusalem area 674; central Israel 
1028 

- Fifth programme: Short wave and 
FM 88J MHz. 


CINEMAS 


Eden: The Electric Horseman: 
Mliton: 8.HJE.: Habtrah: You've 
been Had You Turkey; Kflr: 
Bloodline: Mitchell: Starting Over 7 
also 4; Orgfl: L’amour Vlole; 
Orion: Kramer vs, Kramer 4, 8.48. 9; 
Orna: Breaking Away; Ran: Detec- 
tive Trap: Israel Museum; Bound of 
Music 11. 3 JO; Cinema One: Hard- 
icore 7.9.15. 

1®L AVIV 4 JO, 7.H 9 M 

Ben Yehuda: Yanks 3.40, a.ao, 908: 
Oten: North Sea Hijack; cinema 
One: Casanova and Company; 
Cinema Two: Norma Rae; Dekei: 
Kramer vs. Kramer 708, 8.30; Drive, 
ta: Dumbo 7; “io” at B.80; Esther; 
Apocalypse Now 6, 9: GaU Starting 

Gver; Gordon; Breaking Away; Rod: 

““ft* Machine; Linton Bloodline 
4.30. 7, 9.30: Maxim: L’araaur Vlole; 
Mogntirf: Tom Horn; OpMr: Star 
Crash: Oriy: You've Been Had You 
Turkey; Parts: An American Friend; 
Peer: Running; Ramat Avfe.- The 
Champ: Shabaff: Hair 4.18. r a an- 
SiudUK Fiddler on the^ JSJ’ 

v<ir y Moral Night; Tel 
Aviv; When Time Ran Out; Tni Aviv 
Muxeuu: Rough Treatment; Zaioa: - 
Homeland Fever. . 


HAIFA 4, 8.43, »' 

Amphitheatre: Tom 'Hornr~A»» 
Aliment. Kraxtfe*^ 
Kramer; Qua: Sissy; Osier:** 1 
Ballin' 10, 2, 7; The Boys Jftw*?** 
12. 4. 9; Miron: The Love 
nonstop: Moriah: La Rlvate.M* 
Orah: The Great Santiai 4. B.3W*’ 
dan: The Other Side of 
8.30: Orion: The NwiOOb®#*? 
nonstop: OrtysThe TfcaDrtU** 8 ^ 
Peer: Bloodline 4. 

You've Been Had ' You to** 
Shavit: The MarriageofMarfaS* 
9.48.9 


RAH.iT GAN ‘ ‘ 

Armen: Starting Ovff Wj 
Lady and the Tramp ” 

7.15. 8.30: Oasist North 
7.13. 9.30; Oidea: T&WWS 
You Turkey 7.18, ’9.3P; 

.Kay the Way You Are T.i* 

HER2UYA 

David: Apocalypse 

Tifrmt: Last Tango ta P8*WT-*j; 

HOLON ' 

Mtgdal: The- Marria*V£« ^ 
-Braun 7 . 13 , 0 M- ■ . 

NET ANYA . - 

Ember: TpiiWe-B*M-sn5, 
Turkey 7, 9.15 . ' 'i - CT 


JtViSh t'' M» 


, " t ' 


FETAH 
StUtluRT 
Turkey i 


r: Ydu'vs Been jiftji'' ' *?k-an 

a. 7.36. UK -; ^ 

■' it, rift 
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The East-West military face-off 

WARSAW PACT W//JA NATO Qnciudea France and forces in North America) 
' ICBM 


loscow Hopes 
or a Change 
)f Partners in 
)etente Duet 


l 7 ®* •' LV f *&£ l ( -\ 


\y; Strategtobfrmbers, 448 ' ^ -V ' : 

• . Combat manpower 
Main battle tanks 



VMS, 


126,700 


Sources; U.S. Department afttefense; Center for Strategic and fmemationaf Studies (Georg etown UrWveratty) 


By CRAIG R. WHITNEY 




Moscow. 

HO runs the foreign policy of the U.SJL? The 
question, a headline in Pravda last week, has 
been asked in Moscow since early In the Carter 

_ Administration. For too 'long, as foe Russians 

sir, Zbigniew Brzeziiiski,. foe President ’fcrbawkislr na- 
il security adviser, has. had the upper hand, steering 
ed States policy deliberately toward a new and more 
jertms cold war, despite ineffectual course corrections 
ecretary of State Cyrus R. Vance. There was, therefore, 
ise of potential opportunity in Moscow when Edmund S. 
kie replaced Mr. Vance. The Russians have, in effect, 
. . ten off Mr. Brzezinski and Mr. Carter as negotiating 
nets. As they saw it, Mr. Muskie’s first and very private 
ting (Brzezinski aides were excluded) in Vienna last 
t with Andrei A. Gromyko, who has been the Soviet For- 
Minister for 23 years, was a test of the newest member 
. Administration they regard as unpredictable, inconsis- 
insecure and which they treat publicly with undis- 
sd contempt. 

The Russians do not welcome disarray in American 
y any more than Washington's allies do, but they try to 
iit it. Even with United States humiliations in Iran and 


setbacks to its peacemaking efforts in the Middle East, the 
Soviet efforts have had only limited success. On Afghani- 
stan, though the allies have not gone along with all Ameri- 
can countermoves, they are coming to recognize the funda-. 
mental question — how to counter Soviet expansionism in an 
age when Moscow has global strategic parity with Washing- 
ton. The Russians, in their insecurity, are attempting to por- 
tray all those who woulflresist them as. “cold warriors’' and 
■ all those who faypr ^cgflipjOdation a§JJyealigts,” The Carter 

Adminis tration definitely not in the latter group, ■■ 

Russiaris°ASkAbout Reagan 

Things had deteriorated so far in the months before Mr- 
Vance’s resignation that Soviet officials were asking their 
American contacts in Moscow about Ronald Reagan's 
Presidential chances. "Anybody but Carter" was the mes- 
sage. "We cant talk with this Administration,” one insider 
said. "At least we know what to expect from conservative 
Republicans. We began detente, after all, with President 
Nixon.” (What would happen if a President Reagan made 
good his threat to hold Cuba hostage until Soviet troops got 
out of Afghanistan, he said, was jnst a theoretical question.) 

There is of course no sympathy in Moscow for the view 
that Soviet actions in Afghanistan and elsewhere, rather 
than Washington's reactions, are responsible for the deterio- 
ration in bilateral relations. The official Soviet line, echoed 
at last week’s Warsaw Pact meeting, is that intervention in 


Afghanistan was merely a response to an appeal from a 
friendly government about to be dismembered by United 
States and Chinese-led mercenaries. It adds that President 
Carter, needing an issue for his re-election campaign, then 
exploited tins friendly assistance to whip up anti-Soviet hys- 
teria, sabotage ratification of the Strategic Anns Limitation 
Treaty that he and Leonid 1. Brezhnev signed in Vienna last 
June and embark on an arms spending spree. Propaganda 
aside, apparently -the only way Soviet- American relations 
can be repaired is for the United States Senate to ratify the 
treaty. The Russians, made the SALT negotiation the corner- . 
stoie of their American policy for the first three years of the 
Carter Administration and ratification is now the sine qua 
non for continued discourse. 

Since this seems politically impossible as tang as Soviet 
troops stay in Afghanistan, ft is hard to see how there can be 
any improvement, no matter who is Secretary of State. All 
the anti-Brzezinski caricatures flooding the Soviet press, all 
the advance promotion of Mr. Muskie as a counterweight, 
are really aimed at keeping Soviet readers convinced that 
the Kremlin is not to blame for the tensions. Given the grow- 
ing insecurity in the United States about American military 
strength, given the willingness to use theirs that the Rus- 
sians are demonstrating in Afghanistan, there can be little 
doubt that no matter who is President during the next four 
years, Soviet-American dfitente, as the early 1970's knew it, 
is dead. Meanwhile, Moscow is trying to drive wedges be- 


YletarJUbuc 


tween Washington and its allies in Europe and Asia, to con- 
vince them that their interests lie in separate relationships 
with Moscow. HOwever, even with Jimmy Carter acting as 
his own worst enemy at times, this approach has brought 
only limited results. The North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion held together last week In demanding withdrawal of 
Soviet forces from Afghanistan, even though the Europeans, 
unlike the United States, continue to separate politics from 
their burgeoning trade with Moscow. The Olympic boycott 
gained Germany though it seemed to have lost France. 

'Separate Deals* In the Mideast 

But in other areas of the world. United States, European 
and Asian interests div e rge, giving the Soviet Union 
stronger potential leverage. On Iran, there Is Western dis- 
unity on applying sanctions to try to force release of the 
American hostages, and there was dismay in the alliance 
over the Administ ration's unsuccessful attempt to free them 
by force. The Russians, under criticism by Ayatollah Ruhol- 
lah Khomeini for their invasion of Moslem Afghanistan, are 
trying to recoup by supporting him an the hostage issue. 
They are offering Iran land routes across Siberia to Pacific 
ports in case of a United States blockade in the Persian Gulf. 
Eventually, Moscow may hope to help Iran’s Tudeh Commu- 
nist Party to power . 

fojfce.M2ddte.East, the United-States finds itself alone?- 

in backing Israeli-Egyptian negotiations over Palestine — 
"separate deals’^ in Soviet parlance -—and feilurecould res' 
store Moscow to what it keeps saying it is, the natural ally of 
all the Arab states. Support for the Arab cause in Palestine 
did not prevent Moslem states from condemning the inva- 
sion of Afghanistan last winter, and it was probably with 
that in mind that the Russians endorsed a proposal out of 
Kabul last week to normalize relations with Moslem Iran, 
and Pakistan as a prelude to withdrawal. 

The proposal was much the same as one by Mr. Brezh- 
nev in February that came to nothing. Floating it again may 
have been part of the attempt to sound out Mr. Muskie. He, 
not Mr. Brzezinski, may be the principal spokesman of 
Washington’s foreign policy these days as he claims. But the 
Russians are likely to find it is the same policy, andjhunker 
down to see if anything better comes up in November. It's 
been a cold spring in Moscow so far, and it may be a chilly 
summer too. (Troubled Eastern Europe, page 2.) 
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lunt’ Talk as 
uskie, Gromyko 
; leet in Vienna 

tier East and West rallied their 
es in Warsaw and Brussels, capi- 
of divided Europe's military 
ts, last week, Andrei A. Gromyko 
Edmund S. Muskie met In neutral 
nna. They joined the British and 
■ nch Foreign Ministers in com- 
norating the 25th anniversary of 
treaty that removed Soviet occupa- 

• forces from Austria, an event 
stem leaders would be delighted to 
licate in Afghanistan. 

he first encounter between a highe- 
st American and Russian since the 
iet invasion of Afghanistan eight 
. Hhs ago lasted three hours and was 
ink and candid and blunt,” an 
ii3 tri?iican official said. So was an 
<ier address by Mr. Muskie to the 
imbled diplomats, in which be 

* a clear parallel between present 
;ions and the Cold War atmosphere 
: prevailed when the Austrian 
iiy was signed. “Today we are 
id again with a vital lesson from 
past: An act of aggression any- 
•re threatens security every- 
■re.” he said. 

liter Administration officials 
e concerned that Mr. Muskie's 
i tone might be undermined by 
erica’s allies. There were reports 
President Valery Giscard d’Es- 
$ of France intended to meet with 
iet President Leonid I. Brezhnev in 
tad this weekend. i 

i Brussels last week, the North At- 
ic Treaty allies, minus France and 
ece, had joined the United States in 
Kincing the Soviet presence in Af- 
rasian as "jeopardizing tntema- 
al peace” and in demanding, im- 
itate withdrawal of Soviet forces. 
Warsaw, East European leaders 
iy Mr. Brezhnev, revived a famil- 
-ommunist proposal an interna- 
al conference on preventing war. 


particularly in Europe. Predictably, 
the meeting also endorsed an Afghan 
proposal for talks with Iran and Paki- 
stan as part of a package leading to a 
Soviet withdrawal. Mr. Muskie dis- 
missed the plan as "cosmetic.” 

In Islamabad, Pakistan, where he 
opened a meeting of Islamic foreign 
-ministers. President Mohammad Zia 
ul-EEaq was more conciliatory. He ap- 
pealed for a political solution on Af- 
ghanistan while denouncing the 
United States rescue raid in Iran. 

Flood of Refugees, 
Tides of Politics 

Determined to stem the flood of 
Cubans — close to 60,000 so far — who 
have poured into Key West in less than 
a month. President Carter ordered an- 
other switch last week in the Adminis- 
tration’s refugee policy. Rolling up his 
“open heart and (pen arms” welcome 
mat. Customs officers began past in g . 
red seizure notices on boats plying be- 
tween Mari el, Cuba and Key West. 
Treasury agents threatened 650,000 
fines and prison for persons profiteer- 
ing on the refugee shuttle. (Refugee 
zig-zags, page 4~) 

Washington’s attempts to regain 
control were intended partly to pre- 
vent such tragedies as yesterday’s 
capsizing of a shuttle boat and drown- 
ing of a dozen refugees in the Florida 1 
straits. But in Opa-Locka, Fla., 15,000 
Cuban Americans queued up for regis- 
tration forms to fetch relatives. 

Cuba, did not v seem inclined to be 
helpful either. “Carter governs in 
Florida, but in Marie!, Cuba governs.” 
the official party newspaper, Granma, 
taunted. There was no official re- 
sponse to Mr. Carter’s proposal for an 
orderly sealift or airlift by the United 
States, including the screening of refu- 
gees before departure. Instead, Fidel 
Castro marshalled a million militants 
yesterday to march past the United 
States mission in Havana where 400 


would-be emigres are holed up. 

The Castro regime also rejected 
Washington's efforts to share refugees 
with other Latin countries. Cuba’s 
relations with its neighbors worsened, 
however, after its MIG-23’s sank a 
Bahamian naval patrol boat, killing 
four sailors. The patrol boat was tow- 
ing two Cuban boats accused of fishing 
illegally in Bahamian waters. . 

South Korea Edges 
To the Brink Again 

Having made their point in three 
days of violent street demonstrations, 
protesting footdragging on democratic 
reforms. South Korean students with- 
drew to their dormitories Friday lest 
history repeat itself: Student riots top- 
pled President Syngman Rbee in 1960 
and prepared the ground for the mili- 
tary coup on May 16, 1961 that put 
Park Chung Hee into power. 

However, it appeared the students 
foul overplayed their hand. Yesterday, 
riot police officers raided a university 
and arrested alleged protest leaders. 
Thai this morning, Korea time, 
Government of Choi Kyu Hah, succes- 
sor to President Park, made total the 
limited martial law in effect since Mr. 
Park was assassinated in October. It 
closed universities, banned political 
gatherings and labor strikes and. im- 
posed rigorous press censorship. 

The crackdown consolidated the 
power of the. young officers who took 
control of the South Korean military in 
December. They are ted by Lieut. Gen. 
Chon Too Hwan, who heads both the 
Korean Centra] Intelligence Agency 
and the country’s Defense Security 
Command. The estimated 50,000 stu- 
dents who demonstrated In Seoul last 
week demanded that General Chou 
give up one of the two posts. They also 

called for an immediate end to martial 
law, quick revision of the Park-era au- 
thoritarian Constitution and early 
elections. 

The students withdrew when the 
Government promised to expedite re- 
forms. But the crackdown this week- 
end seemed bound to invite student re- 
taliation. Western observers in Seoul 
saw a potential for further unrest in 
South Korea’s worsening economic 
troubles. Largely because of oil price 
increases, inflation is running at an 


a nn ual 48 percent and unemplo y m ent 
is expected to hit 5.3 percent, the high- 
est rair in 13 years. 

Ohira Goes Home 
To a Nasty Surprise 

"Zohan!” shouted the headlines in 
the big Tokyo newspapers. In a power 
struggle last year. Prime Minister 
Masayoshi Ohira outlasted his ene- 
mies even though his ruling Liberal 
Democratic Party had test ground in 
elections. Last week, staging a sur- 
prise “zohan” — revolt — Mr. Ohira’s 
party rivals, ted by former Prime 
Ministers TakeoMiki and TakeoFuku- 
da, came closer to forcing him out. 

When the Socialist opposition pro- 
posed a vote of noconfidence In Par- 
liament, 71 Liberal Democrats took 
their cue from Mr. Ohira's rivals and 
stayed away. The Prime Minister lost 
by 56 votes in the 511-seat House, the 
first time Parliament had brought 
down a Japanese regime in 27 years. 

After less than eight months, Mr. 
Ohira had to call new elections June 
22. Aside from personality clash e s — 
Mr. Ohira is accused of arrogance — 
complaints in Parliament against the 


Government centered on domestic 
issues such as inflation and unemploy- 
‘ment. Criticism was also directed at 
lax handling of political scandals. 

Although Mr. Ohira had just re- 
turned from visits to North American 
and European capitals, the only inter- 
national issue raised was opposition to 
increased Japanese defense spending, 
which the United States had sought If 
the Liberal Democrats win — as they 
have in every election since World War 
II — Japan’s support of Washington on 
Iran and the Olympics boycott over Af- 
ghanistan are unlikely to be affected 
by next month’s voting. However, Mr. 
Fukuda is talking of forming a new 
party. If be does, it would threaten an 
end to cozy politics that has kept the 
Liberal Democrats in power. 

Economy Slides 
Into the Trough 

The nation’s economic mood has 
shifted from manic inflation to depres- 
sive slump so abruptly that even 
President Carter’s advisers concede 
that he was wrong in recently predict- 
ing a “mild and short” recession. 

"Most of the statistics indicated a 



Manley’s tropical 
paradise is on 
the edge of an 
inferno 


steeper decline in April than called for 
in our official forecast,” Charles L. 
Schultze, chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, said last week- 
end. The new data that followed bore 
him out. Factory output fell 1.9 per- 
cent in April. Not surprisingly, that 
slump reflected Detroit's accelerating 
decline — about a fourth of all auto 
employees are out of work, and more 
layoffs were announced last week 
after the poorest eariy-May sales in 
more than two decades. But produc- 
tion also dropped across a broad range 
of industries, from consumer goods to 
business equipment; and the long-suf- 
fering housing industry slipped lower, 
to 42 percent under its year-ago pace. 

"The bottom is really falling out of 
almost everything,” said Larry Kim- 
ball, a University of California eco- 
nometrist whose projections indicate a 

9 percent unemployment rate by early 
1961. (The hidden unemployed, 'page 
4.) Several other analysts said the 
good-news part is that the inflation 
rate should slow accordingly, to below 

10 percent by the end of the year. 

Interest rates continued sharply 
downward, with many banks cutting 
their prime lending rate to 16 V4 per- 
cent. Indeed, Federal Reserve chair- 
man Paul A. Volcker told a group of 
bankers, the Fed can "legitimately 
look forward” to dismantling the 
credit controls imposed on March 14. 
He didn’t say when. Mr. Volcker em- 
phasized that the interest-rate drop 
did not spring from increases in the 
money supply — until a rise late last 
week, the money supply had been fall- 
ing — but from a swift weakening of 
demand for credit. 

The distinction is Important- ft tonrkf 

to show that recession and the Govern- 
ment’s actions to curb borrowing are 
causing a reversal of "inflation psy- 
chology” — the state of mind that im- 
pels customers to buy or borrow before 
costs go higher and thereby makes 
inflation even worse. 

Stopping inflationary expectations 
is also a chief incentive for Congress to 
balance the Federal budget. Last 
week, the Senate followed the House's 
lead in adopting a black-ink budget for 
the fiscal year 1981. But leaders on 
both sides said it would be difficult to 
hold the line because a inflation con- 
tinues, even if at a slower pace. 
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In Summary 


Nyerere’s Troubles 
With Uganda Just 
Won’t Go Away 


President Julius K. Nyerere of Tan- 
zania has two objectives for neighbor- 
ing Uganda. One is to legitimize in 
African eyes his array’s overthrow of 
Idl Amin last year by having a popu- 
larly elected, stable government take 
power. The other is to see his good 
friend and Mr. Amin’s predecessor, 
Milton Obote, get back bis old job. 

Last week, Mr. Nyerere’s aims were 
both in trouble. Godfrey L. Binaisa, 
Uganda’s second President since the 
Amin ouster (the first, Yusufu K. Lule, 
was dismissed by Mr. Nyerere in 
June) was apparently overthrown by 
the Ugandan military after he tried to 
fire the Army Chief of Staff. 

From Che Tanzanian capital of Dar 
Es Salaam, where be has run a suc- 
cessful supermarket since Mr. Amin 
ousted him in 1971, Mr. Obote was 
quick to deny complicity in the army 
takeover. However, the Chief of Staff, 
Brig. David Oyite Ojok, served as Mr. 
O bote's army commander; another 
Obote loyalist turned up as civilian 
chairman of the new Ugandan junta. 



Brig. David Oyite Ojok 


Sadat Becomes 
A One-Man Band 


In the 14 months since Camp David,' 
Anwar el-Sadat has got back the oil- 
producing Sinai and placated his mili- 
tary with promises of United States re- 
placements for rusting Soviet equip- 
ment. But Egypt's chronic economic 
agonies — inflation, unemployment, 
an acute shortage of housing — are no 
.better, and last week, on the ninth an- 
niversary of his “corrective revolu- 
tion," President Sadat took urgent 
steps to try to remedy the situation. 

He dismissed his Prime Minister 
and took direct charge of a new Gov- 
ernment. He called on bis obedient 
Parliament to raise the minimum 
wage, grant tax relief and set up spe- 
cial courts to punish food price profi- 
teers. Devoting more than half his 
four-hour speech to another domestic 
sore point, Mr. Sadat accused leaders 
of Egypt's 6 million Coptic Christians 
of “a conspiracy” to discredit him by 
charges that extremists among the 
country's 39 million Moslems have 
burned churches and attacked Copts. 

Mr. Sadat also lowered public ex- 
pectations for the May 26 target date 
in autonomy negotiations on Israeli- 
occupied territories, explaining that 
"a formidable gap" still separated 
Egypt and Israel. After announcing be 
was lifting his suspension of the talks, 
he changed his mind and continued the 
postponement. Egyptians blamed a 
new bill in the Israeli Parliament de- 
claring ail Jerusalem would remain 
under Israeli sovereignty. Israelis 
said the bill was not a Government 
measure and merely repeated long- 
standing policy. 

Although anxious about Mr. Sadat’s 
domestic problems. Israelis dismissed 
the postponement as a tactic designed 
to increase American pressure on Is- 
rael. Egyptian officials said Mr. Sadat 
felt personally affronted by announce- 
ments of new Jewish settlements on 
the West Bank, deportation of Pales- 
tinian leaders, military curfews and 
other punitive measures. 


Iran’s Civil Regime 
Is Rudely Treated 


More sticks and stones fell on Iran's 
President. Abolhassan Bani-Sadr, last 
week. 


’ Against his orders, religious mili- 
tants half demolished the tomb of the 
deposed Shah’s father. And although 
he had prior approval from Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini to appoint a Prime 
Minister, the cleric-dominated Revo- 
lutionary Council blocked him, saying 
the appointment was just another 
issue the new Iranian Parliament 
would have to decide. 

The council did a ppr ove a draft 
trade accord with the Soviet Union, in 
a gesture of defiance against Western 
economic sanctions. The nine Com- 
mon Market countries were meeting in 
Naples this weekend to impose trade 
restrictions cm Iran they threatened 
last month if no progress had been 
made toward freeing the 53 American 
hostages held since Nov. 4. Despite a 
personal plea from Secretary of State 
Edmund S. Muskie, howe v er, the nine 
were expected only to ban future con- 
tracts with the Iranian regime. 

Mr. Bani-Sadr had even less luck 
with his fellow countrymen than Mr. 
Muskie did with the Europeans. He 
had hoped before Parliament con- 
venes next month to name as Prime 
Minister Ahmad Madani, the retired 
commander of the Iranian Navy. But 
in a meeting with Ayatollah Khomeini, 
Admiral Madani reportedly de m a nd ed 
a guarantee against clerical meddling 
in government. Thai did not go down 


well with the Ayatollah or the religious 

Council 


figures in the Revolutionary 
and the Islamic Republican Party, 
which is expected to bold a majority of 
parliam entary seats. 


Mounting Cost of 
Swedish Good Life 


Before the coup, Mr. Obote had an- 
nounced that he was returning to 
Uganda on May 27. 

President Nyerere also denied prior 
knowledge of the upheaval. He told 
diplomats In Dar Es Salaam, where 
four coup leaders flew to confer with 
him, that he wanted Ugandan elec- 
tions held within three months, after 
which he said be would withdraw the 
last 10,000 Tanzanian troops. Some of ' 
those soldiers last week were guarding 
Mr. Binaisa in the statebouse in En- 
tebbe. In letters smuggled oiit by 
aides, be appealed to President Carter 
and other Western leaders to “please 
ma k e my brother Nyerere see reason 
by withdrawing recognition from the 
rebel Government.” 


Sweden has long ranked among the 
richest of the industrial democracies, 
and because of government policy, its 
prosperity has been among the most 
generally shared. In March, die Or- 
ganization for Economic Develop- 
ment, which groups the world's 24 
wealthy Western nations plus Japan, 
found Sweden second only to Switzer- 
land in per capita gross domestic prod- 
uct ($10,550 In 1978) and second to none 
in government spending as a percent- 
age of G.D.P. — 57.1 percent. 

It can't last much longer — if Swed- 
ish workers keep receiving increases 
in social benefits and pay that are not 
matched by comparable rises in pro- 
ductivity. That was the conclusion of 
most Swedish commentators last week 
after a 10-day lockout and strike that 
baited most industrial activity in the 
country and broke a half-century 
tradition of lahnr. m« n a g p w i pfit cor- 
diality. 

The stoppage ended when the Swed- 
ish Employers Association agreed to a 
stopgap 6.8 percent wage increase, 
pending new salary negotiations in 
December. A spokesman for the as- 
sociation called the settlement “a 
very, very bad solution that kills what 
hopes we had to be competitive.” The 
employers contend that for Sweden to 
regain its industrial competitiveness 
from the rapidly industrializing likes 
of South Korea and Brazil, workers 
must accept losses in real wages of 2 to 
3 percent in each of the next few years. 
•The Swedish Trade Union Confedera- 
tion counters that some companies are 
making record profits argues and that 
their shareholders, not their workers, 
should pay for innovation. 


Quebecers Vote; 
Canadians Worry 


As Quebecers prepared for a refer- 
endum on Tuesday that many Cana- 
dians fear could launch an irrevocable 
process toward the splintering of their 
country. Parti Qu6b6cois leaders tried 
to minimize the implications of the 
voting. “What we're saying,” said 
Jacques Parizeau, Quebec’s Finance 
Minister, “is, why don't you come 
along with us and try the soup?" 

Tastes differed. Premier Renfe 
Levesque urged a “yes” vote to start 
negotiations with the rest of Canada on 
“sovereignty-association” — combin- 
ing Quebec political independence 
with ties to a Canadian common mar- 
ket. But Prime Minister Pierre Elliott 
Trudeau and the premiers of the other 
nine, English-speaking provinces have 
rejected such a negotiation. They say 
the association plan won't work and — 
among other defects — would require 
renegotiating treaties with the United 
States on the St. Lawrence Seaway 
and North American air defenses. 

Mr. Levesque contends that Quebec- 
ers have tried vainly for 40 years to 
change Canada’s federal system. He 
argues that the province has not had 
its fair share of economic development 
and that Quebecers have been victims 
of job discrimination. Responding this 
month, the federal House of Commons 
and the Ontario Legislature promised 
to promote constitutional changes. Be- 
cause the law which serves as Cana- 
da's Constitution was enacted by the 
British Parliament, Westminister 
would have to be asked to transfer con- 
trol- However, agreement on reforms 
is unlikely because Quebec and sev- 
eral other provinces demand agree- 
ment first on an amending formula. 

Polls suggested that referendum re- 
sults may be close, though observers 
last week gave “no” voters a decided 
edge. 


Barbara Slavin 
end Milt Freodenheim 


Political Ghill 
Gives Shivers 
To Economy 
Of E. Europe 


By JOHN DARNTON 


WARSAW— The Warsaw Pact leaders produced a 
headline-grabbing proposal for a world leadership 
conference last week, timed to commemorate the 
25th anniversary of the Soviet bloc military alliance. 
Communist governments love anniversaries, and 
this was no exception. 

But underneath the hoopla rationing 25 years of 
peace and security were signs of anxiety and discon- 
tent. Eastern Europeans have grown accustomed to 
rising living standards, growing trade cultural 
with the West, and they treasure the notion 
that things are gradually improving. Suddenly, these 
precepts seemed open to question. 

Nothing so epitomized their mood as fears that 
d&tente is disappearing. “Some of the countries 
around us,” a Yugoslav said, “have been hoping that 
they were movtag to a kind of middle gxoimdbetween 
East and West, combining the best of the two, the 
personal security of socialism and, gradually, the 
personal freedoms of the Western democracies. 
Now, they worry that , they’re getting the worst of 
both worlds, inflation from the West and , if detente 
goes down the drain, a Soviet-style repression.” 

the litany of Fastem Europe’s economic problems 
is awesome. It includes declining growth rates, infla- 
tion, consumer shortages, uncertain and more-costly 
oil supplies, labor shortages, flagging productivity, 
and a staggering $50 bfllian debt to the West. The 
Vienna Institute for Comparative Econo mi c Studies 
predicts that the six Soviet partners in Comecon, the 
Communist counterpart to the Common Market, will 
fall short of the growth rates envisioned in their 107B 
to 1980 five-year plans, achieving 25 perce n t instead 
of the planned 40 percent, t - ending the d o wnturn is 
Poland with a negative growth rate last year for the 
first time since 1945. 

A major cause of economic stagnation is the rising 



Pickles for export are stacked In Terespd,] 


cost of ofl. The six countries obtain most of their sup- 
plies from the Soviet Union, which charges a “friend- 
ship” price. The cushioning effect diminishes each 
year, and when Moscow's partners exceed their 
quotas, as they often do, they are forced to buy on the 
spot market at world prices . 

One result is an ever-widening trade deficit be- 
tween Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union. Because 
the six pay Moscow with goods, they are less able to 
export to hard-currency Western countries for capi- 
tal to repay their debts or to buy new technology to 
boost low productivity. Experts in Brussels pre- 
dicted last month that the Soviet oil price would dou- 
ble over the next five years, to $30 a barrel from $15, 
which could bring the economies of most Eastern 
countries to their knees. 

One difficulty is that the central planners, accus- 
tomed to the boom years of the early 70’s, seem tm- 


gs -- 


France Says ‘Oui’ to the Moscow Olympics 


PARIS — When the French Olympic Committee 
voted last week to go to the Moscow Olympics, re- 
jecting President Carter’s boycot t, it placed its 
Government in an embarrassing position, which, 
however, owes much to its own ambiguity. 

The French acted shortly after their British 
counterparts voted to send a team to Moscow, ig- 
noring governmental objections, and just before 
the German Olympic committee, which did listen 
to its Government, agreed to support the protest 
against the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan- 
Claude Collard of the French committee said it 
acted “on sporting grounds alone,” adding that 
political decisions were “the Government’s job.” 
Unfortunately the Gove rnm ent has not been up to 
the task. France has vacillated b etween its dis- 
' taste for ganging up against the Russians at 


Washington’s bidding and fear of finding itself one 
of the few big Western countries at the Games. 

Initially, French ministers said the boycott 
would be “an inappropriate response” to Afghani- 
stan. When more than 20 countries disagreed. 
Sports Minister Jean-Plerre Soisson said France 
had no interest in winning “chocolate medals” at 
what might prove to be little more than East 
European games! French President Valfery Gis- 
card d’Estaing said he would coordinate his stand 
with Germany, but the French committee ignored 
him . The French have urged Soviet authorities to 
accept a “depollticized” Olympics, without na- 
tional flags or anthems. If not, Paris would havea 
face-saving excuse for asking its Olympic com- 
mittee to change its mind. 

■ — - PAUL LEWIS 
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able to adjust their thinking to deteriorating condi- 
tions. Last year was obviously shaping up as dismal, iT 
but they proceeded as usual, churning out unrealistic'^ 
growth targets. “This presumption of normalcy did 
not hold good,” notes a recent study by the United 
Nations Economic Commission for Europe. Further- 
more, the Communist economies, under the um- 
brella of detente, have to some extent integrated^ 
with tiie West. Eastern Europe’s ann ual trade with' 
the West now exceeds $35 billion and in some coun- 
tries represents close to 40 percent of the total. This 
nvflns they must abandon the myth that they are In- 
sulated from the fluctuations of the capitalist mar- 
ketplace. ,f We cannot hope,” said Janos Radar, the » > 
Hungarian Communist leader, “ to achieve Inde-V 
pendence from the world economy.” 

The new Government of Edward Babiuch in Foi.v-' "* s 
land has served notice of a rise in consumer prices, a - ' J! 
politically explosive step that led to riots When It waj-r 
tried in 1976. Czechoslovakia is toying with material, m • 
incentives lor. factory workers and Increased ded--v • 
sion-making for managers, carefully circumscribed^-!-'. ■ 
so as not to alter the rigid command structure. Ooh- r' ' 
Hungary is talcing a radical step, -pressing ahead,*' 1 »•* 
with plans to use free market forces to raise prodoc-,- «.*•■ 
ti v i t y , efficiency rationality. The first effect, - j - 
however, has been whopping price Increases. 1,'-- , 

A common thread to all these strategies Is 
creased reliance upon the West, chiefly for tech;. 
oology or credit. Ibis is one reason that the Afghan*", -, ., 
stan fr eeze has sent such a shiver through Eastern.*^. - r 
Europe. When political relations deteriorate, eco ' - - 
nomic relations will shortly follow suit. Also, in time 
of cold war, Moscow dema nd s greater a llegiance anf^. */, 
orthodoxy. Rumania would pursue its independenT. .. ~ 
policy at greater risk. Poland would have to taka r . 

sterner line in dealing with dissidents. East Ger ’ 
many would have to think twice about its growing 
bond with West Germany. Cultural and scientific ex^' 
changes , freedom to travel abroad, access to West' 
esn books, films and ideas — all of which Easbea'a^.x 
Europeans were rapidly gaining and even taking ftn'" 
granted — could be jeopardized. Which is why at Iasi L "”~ 
week’s Warsaw Pact meeting there was a sente ol : 
foreboding inthe air. J.- ■ - 1 ' ’ 
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27 Persons Have Died in Political Violence Since February 
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counts for more than 70 percent of its export eanC. 
tags. The enormous Influx of money In the 1960’s ohr^' , r 
scored Jamaica’s failure to Invest In the nation's Wg^“ ‘ ‘ r ‘ “''"’’V’W 
gest employer, agriculture. In addition, it was at * J 1 retwflBMi 
economy built on cheap oiL ‘•-•npuilB 

In 1972, Mr. Manley was Elected. The foUowinC, 
year, the price of ofl began to skyrocket. A 1974 " ■‘"■•■•fote* « 

an bauxite, tied to the rising world price of alumi 1 -'^ Imy an 
uum, has yielded more than $900 million. But ever*- *’* ':^\! tin? IteMU 
this has not been enough to offset the increased cost**™ Jr -'- tvih are ta 
of oil and social programs combined with losses fK«.?ar 
agriculture, the flight of hundreds of millions of do! 
laxs taken out by emigrating Jamaicans and losse 
sustained by Government-owned businesses. 


Camet/Darid Bunwtt 

Jamaican Prime Minister Michael Manley 


Jamaica, a Tropical Paradise 
On the Edge of the Inferno 


By JO THOMAS 


KINGSTON, Jamaica — The most populous Eng- 
lish-speaking country in the Caribbean, a nation of 
considerable mineral wealth and human poverty, 
hoped in the 197D’s to reshape itself into a democratic 
socialist model for the third world. Instead, in I960, 
Jamaica seems to be setting an example of a differ- 
ent sort: a country whose aspirations may be smoth- 
ered by economic and political chaos, a nation af- 
flicted both by its own rhetoric and inexperience and 
by economic forces beyond its control. 

Jamaica is deeply In debt, almost out of foreign ex- 
change. There are food shortages. Factories and 
businesses dependent on imported goods have 
started to close. The crisis is economic, but Jamai- 
cans and outsiders who might help are waiting for a 
political solution first. “No country can overcame a 
crisis without a clear path,” Prime Minister Michael 
Manley said In a speech Feb. 3. “Only the earliest 
possible election can settle the path.” 

This election does not seem likely until at least Au- 


gust, when electoral reforms including a new list of 
voters will be complete. The choice will be between 
Mr. Manley’s leftist People's National Party and the 
opposition Jamaica Labor Party of Edward P.G- 
Seaga which favors free enterprise and contends that 
Mr. Manley has ruined the country. 

The rhetoric has been accompanied by rising polit- 
ical violence, mostly in Kingston’s poorer neighbor- 
hoods. Since February, at least 27 persons have died. 
Anti-Government graffiti abounds, demanding 
“K.G.B. Out” and “D.G.L Out,” referring to Cuba’s 
intelligence agency.” Last week there was a furor 
over the arrival from Miami of a 19, 000-pound con- 
tainer of shotgun cartridges. It was addressed to 
Moonex International Establis hment, a Lichtenstein 
company with branches in Panama and Jamaica 
that Mr. Seaga's party charged were operated by 
Cuba. The Manley Government denied this. 

Jamaica’s current economic troubles are rooted in 
the prosperous decade after independence from Brlt- 
ain in 1982. when foreigners invested heavily in Its 
tourism and bauxite industries. Jamaica is now the 
world’s third largest exporter of bauxite, which ac~ 


Struggling Up the ‘Down Escalator^ 

In tiie inte nwrinnal market, Jarp^lC ff , flft Mr. M*"* 
ley observed, found itself faced with “thearit 
of the down escalator.” In 1979, for example, in 
2.7 times as much sugar as it did in 1970 to l 
same amount of manufactured goods, and Jt 
produced less sugar in 1979. The Manley < 
had purchased eight of Jamaica’s 12 sugar 
In an industry in which a small ine ffici ency- 1 
create a huge loss, the Government found itself < 
ating run-down equipment with a shortage of i 
dans, chemists and, middle management, 
huge losses. 

Mr. Manley’s Government was re-elected 
landslide in 1976, but tiie middle class kept _ 
frightened by socialist rhetoric and Mr. Manic 
well-publicized friendship with Fidel Castro, 
enough of the middle class is chased off,’ 1 
teacher said in 1977, “this island is gning to 
oth er H aiti in 20 years.” Mr. Manley turned for 1 
in 1977 to the International Monetary Fund. - 

In exchange for currency loans starting in: 
fund made demands that placed heavy bv 
the country's poor. Money was devalued,-! 
creased, buying power was reduced, real 

dropped by percent, and criHnp were p 

workers’ wages. Only vital imports remained ! 
stores. Private investors were given 
the Government gave assurances that the_ 
sector had a vital role in a mixed economy; But i 
was little business confidence and no new private! 
elgn investment. 


Foreign inflation worsened Jamaica's position. In 
1979, Its ail bill was $33 million more than expected. ^ t0 ' E dwani m 
the cost of serving its foreien debt S3I milllcM more. 


serving its foreign debt $31 million mors. 
Food and raw materials Increased $18 million mot* 


K«a 


than expected. At borne, June floods Mt the tegar la* » 

dustry, which lost $25 million. r^Sllda 

The Government said it could not would not'wn . * 

♦HW>t tha T M 17 *p _ a.M mi . ...Jlf ^ A . 


meet the I.M.F.’s conditions for a $180 million credit,, 
and broke off negotiations in March. Commercial 5ju«. 
banks, which have lent $450 million, refused to 
more money or to renegotiate terms until talks ^ l, ” r * 

the I.M.F. were resumed or elections held. - • " |J 


c resumes or elections held. -• , r lllk . 

Jamaica needs at least $300 million to get through < * r - M y' ,R N* 
year. A $50 million payment from Ubya, e* 1 ; ^ 

petted before the I.M.F* talks broke off. was fimUlj , r th« ( 


"'Unjy i* 

delivered last week, but it will be several weeks be- «V* ^ v for 

fore Venezuela approves $117 million as part of a to fro 

gram to help Central American and Cariblteancouw^ -’fly ' 


tries buy oil. In the meantime, Jamaican official*^ 

and businessmen are grim. K C, 

: ■■ 
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World 


-Threatening Space as a Sanctuary 


Continued 


Brazilian Presided J<^ Baptiste Flgueiredo (left) and Argentine Fresktent Jorge Rafael VMela (right) at arrival 

. f : .,“' 1;r ec' c erem o ni e s fa Buenos Aires last week. 

; >ong-Time Rivals, Brazil and 
li^rgentina, Are Mending Fences 


fU:ir\ 


i:£- : . By JUAN deONIS 

i- £ .* 1 — r 1 : 

" ' BUENOS AIRES — Brazil and Argentina, traditional 
for leadership in Sooth America, evened up new ave- 
•- ^>>8 tor economic cooperation last week when Joao Baptists 

- v Tgneiredo became .die first Brazilian President to visit 
v- . 'enos Aires in 40 years. ... 

Brazil, with a big-lead in heavy industry, and Argenti- 
*•, with Its well-Uanced agricultural and energy resources, 

close neighbors, sharing the enormous hydroelectric re- 
7 -.^irces olthe ParanA-Paraguay watershed. Yet their total 
tide Is less than $2 billion a year. 

Mr. Flgualredo, who spent part of his boyhood in Argen- 
acceded the invitation to visit his neighbor, President 
. ? 3rge Sahel Videla, only alter the two countries settled 
; eir differences over utilization of Parana River water for 
. !. ge hydroelectric plants, such as the Itaipa dam — the 
‘.^irid's largest — bring built by Brazil and Paraguay. (Ar- 
. ^ntine ultra-nationalists tried. unsuccessfully to press the 
' - Aranfi water dispute to a conflict similar to the one they 
Emulated with Chile over maritime jurisdiction at the 
utbem end of the continent in the oceanic passage be- 
, - : *een the Atlantic and Pacific. Pope John Paul IX is now 
■ 1 ediating to avert an armed conflict.) 

• By accepting Brazil’s rights to ParanA water, Argen- 
ia advanced its hopes of selling more wheat, natural gas, 

: id industrial goods toBrazU’s market of 120 millio n people- 
deeding Brazil's millions, page8.) 

- . ‘ )pen for Peaceful Nuclear Explosions 

The two countries also signed an accord for nuclear 
■! ^operation and, 88 8 a. contract for Brazil to pro- 

ide the core vessel for Aigadfog.X.qegt j^mefeer. reactor^ 
he intent of the agreement was not only technological. It 
as designed to show that Argentina and Brazil, which are 
sth developing- nuclear power, do not intend to become 
vals in nuclear weaponry. 

__ Argentina is operating one 300 megawatt nuclear power 
actor and is buflding two mend. Its mines produce enough 
ranium to support its long-range program for six reactors, 
razil is finishing its first power reactor, under contract 
1th Westingbouse Electric Corporation, and has begun an 
uportant program for eight reactors with West Germany, 
eluding a contract for reprocessing nuclear waste to sepa- 

- ite the jrintouium. Brazil's towering foreign debt of $50 bU- 

- » could become a restraint on continued economic growth 
. - dess expansive petroleum Imports are replaced by other 

iergy sources. 

- 3 Both countries are considered nuclear arms "thresb- 
dd” powers, although they dmy any intention to produce 
. -capons. Neither has signed the 1968 nuclear nanprdUferokP 

- m treaty, however, and both are Keeping open options to 
-mite peaceful nuclear explosions. 


President Figueiredo was accompanied by his top eco- 
nomic adviser, Minister of Planning Antfinio Delfim Netto, 
and by mure than 100 Brazilian business leaders. JosA Al- 
fredo Martinez de Hoz, the Argentine Minister of Economy, 
called on them to provide “the impetus of private initiative” 
for economic integration, through joint ventures with Ar- 
gentine entrepreneurs. There are already some signs of in- 
tegration. Volkswa gen, which dominates the Brazilian auto- 
mobile market, has purchased a Chrysler plant in Argentina 
and is planning to integrate parts produced in both countries 
on its assembly lines. Astra, an Argentine private oil devel- 
oper, has joined Brazilians in a private company with con- 
tracts for offshore drilling on Brazil's Atlantic Shelf. 

But there are obstacles to linking the two markets. 
Brazil, with annual production of goods and services of $150 
billion, has promoted industrial growth with pr otective tar- 
iffs and credit subsidies. Brazilian Industrialists are not 
eager for outside competition. 

However, both countries need new Latin American and 
other third world markets to offset limitations bring im- 
posed by industrial countries on rapid growth of their ex- 
ports. Argentina, with only 27 million people, always has 
been export-oriented, but its traditional trade with the Euro- 
pean Common Market has dropped in 20 years from 60 per- 
cent of Argentine exports to 37 percent. 

If Argentina and Brazil are aide to open their markets 
to each other, this would be a long step toward the long-post- 
poned Latin American common market envisioned in a 
treaty signed in 1960 but never implemented. One obstacle to 
the market has been the relatively small size of the less-de- 
veloped Latin American economies, such as Chile, Peru and 
Colombia, and the special cases of Venezuela, a big oil ex- 
porter. which had preferred to keep clear of binding re- 
gtenid. Im V^i n * ,an F 4T T 
however, since the formation of the subregional Andean 
Common Market which includes Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, 
Colombia and Venezuela. It is promoting industrialization, 
roithe basis of its expanded market and financial resources, 
to be able to negotiate on equal terms with big industrialized 
countries, such as Brazil and Argentina. 

The Presidents, after lengthy discussions last week cm 
international and regional protdems, asserted that their 
talks had centered on economic integration and were not es- 
sentially political. The two countries have divergent foreign 
policies in Africa, and Brazil keeps aloof from appearing to 
be an '‘iIlte^ventionist ,, power in the hemisphere. 

For the United States, there is no cause for concern in 
an entente between Argentina and Brazil, officials in Buenos 
Aires said. The military who run both countries have had 
serious differences wlthPresident Carter over human rights 
and restrictions on transfer of nuclear technology, but both 
Governments say t he y see k close relations with the United 
States and are not promoting Latin American policies hos- 
tile to Washington. 


New Weapons 
Could Blind 


By RICHARD D. LYONS 

WASHINGTON — A possible scenario for the near fu- 
ture: The American spy satellite known as Keyhole-11 is 
making alow pass above Oriente Province, taking pictures 
of Soviet troops on maneuvers in Cuba, when officers of the 
Aerospace defense Command on duty inside Cheyenne 
Mountain in Colorado notice that Cosmos 1463 has just been 
launched from the Tyuratam cosmodrome in the Urals. 

The Air Force officers are tense. Relations between the 
United States and tee Soviet Union have deteriorated since 
the deployment of Red Army combat forces in Cuba, and the 
coincidence between the flights of Keyhole 11 and Cosmos 
M63 does not go unnoticed. 

Radars in the Aleutians pick up the path of the Soviet 
satellite and Air Force computers match the trajectory with 
the bracks of j>revioos Soviet “killer'’ satellites. Orders are 
given to protect the Keyhole spacecraft and at Eglin Air 
Force Base in Florida an F-15 fighter is scrambled. 

This is not an ordinary F-15. Slung beneath the fuselage 
is a long, thin missile weighing half a top. Flying at twice the 
speed of sound, the fighter pushes almost straight up beyond 
100,900 feet when, on command, the pilot fires the strange 
device, then banks away. 

The missile’s rocket propulsion pushes it 50 miles, then 
cuts off as a payload hardly rigger than a breadbox de- 
taches itself from the booster and, after a split-second hesi- 
tation, veers off at a tMgpnt in less than a minute it 
s njm&up? heatLon into the Soviet killer satellite, and thsKay- 
bole spacecraft — and its mission of observing Soviet troop 
movements in Cuba—- are safe tor tim moment. 

Recently released testimony before Congress by Penta- 
gon officials indicate that .such a scenario is tar from ab- 
surdly futuristic. In fact, it could result from a $1 billion an- 
tisatrilite weapons program bring pushed by the Air Force. 
“Satellite I nterception and negation are clearly feasible,” 
the defense subcommittee of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee was told last year by Lieut. Gen. Thomas Staf- 
ford, the former astronaut who was then Air Force Deputy 
Chief of Staff for Research, Development and Acquisition. 
•In the absence of an agreement eliminating these weapons, 
I also think a United States antisatellite capability is desira- 
ble. Space should not be exclusively a Soviet sanctuary.” 


For all its rhetoric last week in Warsaw about reducing 
tensions on earth, the Soviet Union has been testing these 
weapons for space for a dozen years, most recently, last 
month, increasingly, space powers have come to {dace com- 
munications and navigation eq uipm ent aboard satellites. 
**As our dependence on satellites grows, it is inevitable that 
we be concerned with their availability and survivability in 
times of stress,” said Se n ator John C. Oliver, chairman of 
tiie subcommittee on research and development of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee. - 

The Iowa Democrat said the United States approach 
was to co ntinue negotiations with the Russians to seek a 
“coniprriMnsIve and verifiable” ban of the weapons, but at 
the same rime to develop the United States antisatellite 
capability and to research ways to make American satel- 
lites more resistant to Soviet weapons. 

While heavily censored, transcripts of testimony 
released fay Senator Culver indicated that $1,074 Milton has ' 
been authorized for space defense systems over a half-dozen 
years. ^ This fiscal year, S83 million will be spent for research 
and development of the small antisatellite weapon, origi- 
nally created in the early 1970’s by the Vought Corporation 
in Dallas tor the Army’s ballistic missile defense program. 

In testimony, again partly censored, before the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, General Stafford said of the 
fighter-borne weapon: “I would like to show you an actual - 
model of what It is like. . . . We have small rocket motors 
here for transmission of controL 1 We have rocket motors 
here for altitude control. The seeker is up In front. This was 
a spinoff from the Army efforL It weighs 34 pounds.” 

Disintegration on Impact 

Sources other than General Stafford have said that the 
model he was describing has a diameter of less than 2 feeL It 
Is composed of an optical sensor, a small on-board comput- 
er, and a rocket propulsion system. It carries no explosives. 
With the^ weapon traveling athundreds of miles per hour and 
the target traveling at oihital speeds of up to 17,500 miles 
per how, at impact both disintegratc. 

Advanced development is under way at the Air Force 
Flight Test Center at Edwards Air Force Base in California. 
Funds alloted to antisatellite development have grown from 
$73 million in fiscal 1979 to $128.6 million in 1981. 

President Carter has stressed that the United States is 
willing to expand a 2967 pact that prohibits nuclear weapons 
in space to nonnuclear arms. The American development of 
antisatelllte weapons is regarded both as insurance against 
a negotiating failure and as an added inducement to the Rus- 
sians to sign; Moscow is said to fear that In the absence of a 
treaty, the United States will surpass the Soviet Union in the 
sophistication of its space weapons systems. 

Indeed, woven through the censored testimony are hints 
of much more complicated systems under development or 
on the drawing board. These include ground-launched sys- 
tems In which standard Minuteman m boosters would fire 
die small homing antisatrilite. Other designs involve explo- 
sive warheads or a far more advanced spacecraft eq ui pped 
with sensors that could examine an alien space vehicle and 
blow it up on command. — . ^ 


Libya Pursues Enemies Without 


a E traditional tone- jj^H 
tian of embassies is HI 
to protect foreign [Hi 
nationals abroad. 

But last week, as zealous sup- 
porters of Col. Muammar ri- BHI 
Qaddsfl turned 10 more 
Libyan embassies into “peo- May 

pie’s bureaus,” the suspicion I^HI 
among host governments was Hlj "ay 
that their mi ssion wa s pre- ^^M 
"Hsely'fhe reverse! " 

Six Libyan expatriates Mo- 
have been assassinated in the M | 

past two months and Colonel 
(Jaddafi has threatened 
others with “liquidation.” 

The killings are. only the 
sharpest shadows of upheaval 

back in Tripoli. According to ^ 

British and American diplo- flHejjBOfiWgfiH 
mats who have recently vis- 
tied the North African nation, 

Colonel Qaddafi’s latest at- 
tempts to share oil wealth and power with the 
“masses,” in accordance with Us “Green Book” dic- 
tums, have alienated Libya’s educated elite, its mer- 
chant classes and many medium-level and senior of- 
ficials and have caused- economic and political 









havoc. Perhaps most ominously, army officers, who 
have invested heavily in real estate, were reported to 
be angered by Us ukase that Libyans were entitled to 
own the houses in which they lived. Tenant s eagerly ■ 
agreed and stopped paying rent. 


r- J> i- • 



Senator Edward M. Kennedy campaigning In Los Angeles tost week. 


Primary Sands 
Are Running Out 

For Challengers 

In the tradition of game Irish box- 
ra. Senator Edward M. Kennedy last 
'■ reek took a roundhouse swing at 
’resident Carter that may have 
aissed by a mile, but helped to hold 
■ he crowd for the final round.. 

' After losing the Nebraska and Mary- 
■ and primaries, and seeing Mr. Car- 

. er’s delegate total climb to 1^33 of the 

,688 needed for nomination, the Sena- 
tor made what even his aides conceded 
> rasa last-ditch attempt to sirvive. He 


saM be would quit the Democratic 
race if Mr. Carter would debate him 
before the important last p rim a ri e s on 
June 3, and if Mi. Carter then beat him 
In those primaries. Otherwise, be said, 
“I will continue in this race and I ex- 
pect- to win the nomination.” And he 
warned there would be a battle over 
issues on the convention floor. . 

Robert C. Byrd, the Semite majority 
leader, liked the idea of an Intraparty 

debate. So did New York's Senator 
Daniel Patrick Moynlhan. if only be- 
cause he found the campaign had 
grown tiresome. But the White House, 
fax Vice President Mondale’s words, 
considered the challenge "a brilliant 
e xpre s si on of desperation” and re- 


jected the offer, adding that the Presi- 
dent would soon have things locked up 

anyway. 

Numerically, that -yeroft likely. But 
there is still the distant chance that 
Mr. Kennedy could torn the conven- 
tion with big victories in the June 3 pri- 
maries — particularly in California, 
the most populous state. Both he and 
Republican George Bush (also decid- 
edly on the ropes after twin losses to 
Ronald Reagan, but with a campaign- 
fund advantage over the for mer Gov- 
ernor) are therefore conce ntra ting 
their remaining reso ur ce s in Califor- 
nia. In the meantime, the frontrunners 
are expected to cany Oregon ooq Tues- 
day, and Mr. Bush and Mr. Reagan 
square off again in Michigan's Repub- 
lican primary the same day. 

There is, of course, that other con- 
tender, John B. Anderson. An ABC 
News-Harris poll last week indicated 
. that 29 percent would vote for the HU-. 
no is independent candidate if they' 
thought he stood a. chance- If that 
many fed that way, perhaps he might. 
Carter Democrats were at least wor- 
ried e n ough to announce they would 
challenge Mr. Anderson's attempts to 
get his name on the November ballot 
in several states. And Democratic and 
Republican organizations »hvp hogan 
amending their fall strategies to meet 
the possibility of a se rio us three-way, 
not two-way, race. 

Food Stomp Funds 
Approved in Time 

Congre*? «ydnned last week, faced 
with letting the food stamp p rogr a m 
run out of money or appropriating 
$2.56 billion to keep it going. Right on 
the Thursday deadline set by Agricul- 
ture Secretary Bob Bergiand, whose 
department runs the program, the 
House and Senate approved the extra 


funds and sent the bill to the President, 
who signed it. 

Mr. Ber gf a n d had said that without 
approval of the supplemental money, 
he would lur ve to notify states that food 
stamp benefits for an estimated 21 
million people would be suspended cm 
June 1. Even with the $&56 billion, Mr. 
Bergland said, “additional funds will 
be necessary to prevent another food 
stamp funding crisis later this year. ” 

House and Senate members agreed 
that the money was unlikely to last 
through the end of the fiscal year cm 
Sept. 30. They promised to-consider an 
additional $440 million, which would 
bring suppl em ental aid to $3 billion on 
top of the $6.2 billion originally appro- 
priated. After that, the legislators 
warned, Mr. Bergland might have to 
cut back benefits. 

Law’s Long Arm 
Jails J. B. Stoner 

In 1977, J. B. Stoner, the white su- 
premacist lawyer from Marietta, Ga., 
learned that Alabama bad indicted 
him in connection with a crime com- 
mitted 19 years earlier — the bombfog 
of the Bethel Baptist Church in Bir- 
mingham. Mr. Stoner said prosecution 
of a case that old would be ridiculous, 
but last week a predominantly white 
jury found him guilty of conspiracy 
and be was sentenced to 10 years in 
prison.; 

Tom H. Cook, a retired city police 
officer, testified that he and another 
officer posing as steelworkers had 
been told by Mr. Sterner that ^he had ex- 
perts “who would fix a bomb they 
would guarantee to go off.” After the 
explosion* he said, Mr. Sterner asked 
for payman of $2,000. Hm defense con- 
tended that Mr. Stoner knew all along 
it was a. police trap and was not in- 
volved In the bombing. 

Alabama has no statute of limita- 


tions on the offense of exploding dyna- 
mite “dangerously near an inhabited 
dwelling” — in this case, the parson- 
age where the Rev. Fred Shuttles- 
worth was bounced from his bed. So 
the incident was included in a series of 
bombing Investigations reopened by 
the former state Attorney General, 
William Baxley, in 1971. In the most 
notable of those cases, Robert Cham- 
bliss was convicted in the 1963 explo- 
sion at the 16th Street Baptist Church 
that killed four girls. 

Mr. Stoner, free on bond, said last 
week he would appeal his conviction 
and would continue his campaign for 
the United States Senate seat held by 
Herman E. Talmadgeof Georgia. * 

The Feds Think Big 
On Houston Schools 

Some desegregation advocates con- 
tend that the “metropolitan solution” 
— usually the busing of students be- 
tween white suburban districts and 
heavily nonwhite city districts — may 
be the only way to achieve and main- 
tain racial balance in public schools. 
That theory has been hard to put into 
practice. 

Detroit tried, only to find that its 
suburbs could not be forced to partici- 
pate. To apply an interdistrict solu- 
tion, the United States Supreme Court 
ruled in 1974, "It must be Shown that 

racially discriminatory acts of the 

state or local school districts . . . have 
been a substantial cause of interdts- 

trict segregation." 

. Against that background, last 
week’s Justice Department suit for 
cross-district desegregation in Hous- 
ton and 22 suburban districts could be 
significant. The Justice Department 
itself has never before originated a re- 
quest for such a plan in a large urban 
area, spokesmen said. 


Federal lawyers contend that neigh- 
borhood and school segregation in the 
Houston area is no accident. Well into 
the 1950’s, they say, many districts 
provided little or no puldic education 
for blacks, meaning that black fami- 
lies tended to concentrate where 
schools were available — mainly in the 
inner city. Today, after a 23-year bat- 
tle over desegregation, the Houston 
district has only 38.6 percent of the re- 
gion’s student population, but 59.6 per- 
cent of the Hispanic students and 71.3 
percent of the blacks. 


E.R.A. Runs Into 
Illinois Scandal 

Amid hard lobbying over the Equal 
Rights Amendment, an Illinois official 
said last week that state legislators 
had told him bribes were offered for 
votes on the question. 

Dan K. Webb, director of the state 
Law Enforcement Department, said 
be was investi gating “specific infor- 
mation about specific efforts” by pri- 
vate lobbying groups to influence the 
outcome of the ratification vote. He 
did not say whether the alleged efforts 
were pro- or anti-ratification. 

. Supporters of the proposed amend- 
ment, which would ban sex discrimi- 
nation, had pushed for a vote Wednes- 
day in the Illinois House of Represent- 
atives. They put it off, however, when 
it became clear , they were still two 
votes short of the 107 needed. The 
House has rejected the amendment six 
times since 1972, and THIiwIb this year 
is at the center of the national drive for 
ratification. Thirty-five of the 38 states 
needed have voted yes, but five later 
rescinded their ratification. 

Caroline Rand Herron 
and Daniel Lewis 


VERY MONDAY 


The Jerusalem Post carries 
an eight page supplement from 
the previous day r s New York Times 

the-week-in-review section. 

Order your copy today. 
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the embassy and within four days there ^ f i - 
Ube refugees within the compound. The craw^n H ^ * 
to more than 10,000. Mr. Castro scorned 1 
n" and “undesirables,'’ free to go to any catsiS? 
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As Castro Zigged and Zagged 
On the Refugees, So Did Carter 


By ROBERT PEAR 


WASHINGTON — The word most often used last week 
by members of Congress to describe the Carter Administra- 
tion’s policy toward Cuban refugees was “confusing.’' Offi- 
cial statements have alternately emphasized tough enforce- 
ment, designed to halt the boat traffic across the Straits of 
Florida, and a warm welcome for the bedraggled exiles 
coming ashore at Key West. 

The ambivalence is not as paradoxical as it may ap- 
pear. American officials, including Victor H. Palmier!, the' 
Coordinator for Refugee Affairs, made clear at the outset 
that they would not send “boat people" back to Cuba, and 



Uncounted Jobless: 
No Work, No Hope 


By PHILIP SHABECOFF 

WASHINGTON — If the 1980 
sion deepens as expected and the 
unemployment rate climbs above Its 
April level of 7 percent, public atten- 
tion and policy will again focus on the 
plight of jobless workers. But the poli- 
cymakers will largely ignore a grow- 
ing number of out-of-work Americans 
— the so-called “discouraged work- 
ers," who are not counted as part of 
the labor force and therefore not 
generally included In unemployment 
remedies. 

Discouraged workers are defined as 
people of working age who want work 
but are not actively seeking it because 
they believe they could not find a suit- 
able job. In the first quarter of 1900 
there were an estimated 1 million such 
people, a substantial jump from the 
1979 average of 750,000. Last week’s 
evidence of rapid weakening in the 
economy, including a 1.9 percent drop 
in industrial production for April, 
could well signal a further sharp in- 
crease in the number of discouraged 
workers. 

The bulk of the people in that cate- 
gory are the Americans who usually 
have the greatest difficulty finding 
jobs — women, minorities, young peo- 
ple and the aged. A discouraged 
worker typically might be a man in his 
40’s who finds himself jobless when his 
plant, the only major employer in 
town, shuts down for good and leaves 
the local economy wrecked. Or a 
woman with school-age children who 
tries to enter the job market, is told 
time and again she lacks the required 
skills and finally gives up looking. 

In a paper prepared for the National 
Commission on Employment and 
Unemployment Statistics, T. Aldrich 


Fin eg an, an economist at Vanderbilt 
University, noted that about two- 
thirds of all discouraged workers were 
women while nearly 30 perce n t were 
Macks and other minorities. The com- 
mission was created by Congress in 
1978 to study the nation’s labor-market 
statistics and find ways to improve 
them. One proposal it explored was to 
include discouraged workers as part of 
the labor force. 

Critics of the labor-market data 
compiled by the Labor Department’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics say that 
unemployment is understated 
the official rate leaves out discouraged 
workers and some others who want 
full-time work but can’t get it. These 
workers, they say, constitute a pool of 
"hidden unemployment. " 

Influence on Policy 

Representatives of unions and mi- 
nority groups are concerned about the 
statistics because public policy is in- 
creasingly built on them. Among other 
things, unemployment figures help 
determine the distribution of Federal 
revenue-sharing funds, jobsimder the 
Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act, and extended unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

There is no doubt that the number of 

discouraged workers goes up as unem- 
ployment rises. -The Finegan paper 
estimated that for each 1 percent rise 
in the unemployment rate, the number 
of discouraged workers increases by 
100,000. 

In fact, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics prepares several unemployment 
Tates in addition to the “official" num- 
ber ; one Includes discouraged workers 
plus some part-time workers and job- 
seekers. In the first quarter of 1980, 
that rate was 8.7 percent as against 
the 6-1 percent official rate (which 


measures the number of w or ke r s who 
are jobless but say that they are look- 
ing for work).' 

Nevertheless, . Hie commission ulti- 
mately recommended against the in- 
clusion of discouraged workers in the 
'' official emplo y m en t figures. The ra- 
tionale was, first of all, that many of 
those classified as discouraged work- 
ers have only a marginal attachment 
to the work force; and secondly, tfiat 
discouragement is not an objective 
measure of a discrete population 
class. 

“Discouragement is a state of 
mind," said Janet L. Norwood, the 
- Commissione r of Labor Statistics. 
Thus the very concept of a discour- 
aged worker Is “soft," she added. Al- 
though a rise in overall unemployment 
is accompanied by a rise in the num- 
ber of disrauraged workers, this group 
of people constitutes “a different kind 
of problem," Dr. Norwood said. 

“When you talk about layoffs in the 
auto or steel or rubber industries dur- 
ing downturns you are talking about 
prime workers,” 'she said. “They are 
the backbone of the American econ- 
omy.'’ Not only do these w or kers have 
built-in protection^ such as unemploy- 
ment insurance, trade adjustment 
assistance and, in the case of auto and 
steel workers, supplemental unem- 
ployment benefits; they also have the 
skill and the incentive to get back into 
the labor market, die said. 

‘A Squishy Concept* 

But the discouraged workers are 
more a problem of structural unem- 
ployment, Dr. Norwood added, having 
to do with tihe long-range inability to 
find and hold jobs. For the most part 
they are no lodger covered fay unem- 
ployment insurance. Usually, they are 
not the w or k er s hired by the public 
works and public service employment 
programs. They tend to be on welfare 
or Social Security. 

The net result is that because dis- 
couragement “is a squishy concept, 
public policy really doesn’t address 
the Issue," said Charles B. Knapp, 
deputy assistant Secretary of Labor 
for CETA programs. He added that the 
Government's youth training and em- 
ployment programs reach some dis- 
couraged workers indirectly, by pull- 
ing into the world of work some people 
who otherwise would remain without. 
Since the programs were instituted, 
the number of black teen-agers in the 
labor market has increased, he said. 
But mainly, the Government helps 
such people survive by providing wel- 
fare payments and food stamps, not by 
bringing.them into the labor force. 

Many commentators on the discour- 
aged worker issue, including Harold L. 
Sheppard, a labor economist who was 
recently named Counselor to the 
President on Aging, contend that di- 
rect action must be taken to help these 
people. Often without jobs far years, 
discouraged workers are likely to suf- 
fer emotional as well as economic dis- 
tress, Mr. Sheppard said. Many de- 
velop psychosomatic illnesses, adding 
to the public financial burden through 
Medicaid as well as welfare and other 
programs. 

The National Commission, on Em- 
ployment and Unemployment Statis- 
tics suggested, ami Dr. Norwood con- 
curs, that more precise information is 

needed about discouraged workers 

who they are, and why they are that 
way. But improving the data and act- 
ing upon them present difficulties Hm»» 
can be discouraging in themselves, 
and most policymakers say that, for 1 
now, there are no ready a nsw e r s. 


with the refugees crowding ashore, there was no Choice but 
mfeed and shelter them. The United Nations Convention Re- 
lating to the Status of Refugees requires no less. 

However, persons privy to Administrate thinking dur- 
ing the past four weeks suggest that decisive steps to deal 
with the refugees were delayed by both foreign policy and 
domestic political considerations. American officials ini- 
tially saw the rush of Cubans into the Peruvian Embassy in 
Havana and the subsequent exodus of refugees as evidence, 
of political instability In Cuba and a potential “propaganda 
coup” for the United States. 

Mr. Palmier! articulated this line of thinking the other 
day when he said that President Fidel Castro was “in very 
big trouble," with economic problems now compounded by 
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boat safflng to Key West, Fla. 


internal turmoil. “Castro is really up against the wall now," 
said Mr. Palmieri- “For the first time, I think his regime is 
shaky. He’s in a frenzy about his problems.” 

Another consideration that seems to have delayed the 
development of a sharp, clear-cut policy was the Adminis- 
tration’s reluctance to alienate the Cuban- American com- 
munity in Florida. The Administration kept hoping for 
voluntary cooperation from the prosperous, patriotic Cuban 
emigr6s, even as they defied Federal warnings and rushed 
to Cuba in growing numbers to pick up their relatives. 

A final factor in the zigs and sags of Administration 
policy was the involvement of so many participants. The 
players included Jack H. Watson Jr., a senior White House 
aide keenly aware of the refugees as a volatile political issue 
in a Presidential election year; Mr. Palmieri, who, on the 
job only five months, seems to be more of a spokesman than 
a molder of policy, and at least a dozen separate agencies, 
including the new Federal Emergency Management Agen- 
cy, which is in charge of day-to-day operations. 

“So far as many of us in Congress can ascertain,” Rep- 
resentative Elizabeth Holtzman, the Brooklyn Democrat, 
said on Tuesday, “the Administration actually has no policy 
for dealing with the current crisis. It has merely been mak- 
ing operational decisions on a reactive basis without con- 
fronting the serious, long-range implications of this massive 


and chaotic rash to our shores.” The next day 
Carter announced his tough new policy to st op the 
flotilla” that by week’s end had carried someSDvOO^; 
to United States shores. As an alternative to the in 
orderly exodus, be offered to provide Gwernraent 
tation for the Cuban refugees. Many in Congress 
Mr. Carter’s move, even though its success d^ 

President Castro, who to date has given no sign of j 

ness to cooperate. , - 

The problems began on April 1, when si 

ing asylum in the Peruvian Embassy in Havana 0 * 3 * 
bus through the gates. Cuban authorities withdrew gu 
from, the embassy and within four days there w«m 

WQ uld. hf* — — Minnnimt Tha ■ . . 

grew 

“scum ouu uuuuu ouiw, *■— — o— — "v www(n> . 
would take them. . , . ' ^ _ j ' \ 

On April 9 President Carter declared that “WfckS/ fV V 
goes out" to the “freedom-loving Cubans” who had ail JL * - 

asylum in the embassy. It was an expression of ttogera 1 ' 
im pulse that prompted him four weeks later, wh*3 , * 

“freedom flotilla” was operating at full speed, to * 4 1 ? ? | j 
the Cubans- with “an open heart and open arms." tlj* . I I I j. * * * 
temporaneous comment was widely read as each 
for the refugees to keep coining. But it was not — . 
into any policy directive for the Coast Guard or the 
gratfon and Naturalization Service. 

Castro Changes Rules 

On April 14, using emergency authority provided 
new law, the Refugee Act of 1980, Mr. Carter annot™*^ 
he would admit up to 3,500 of the Cubans In the . 

Embassy. The refugees were to be screened first 
Rica; the prospect was for an orderly, well-contra 
of refugees to the United States and other countries. 

But Mr. Castro, apparently sensing an oppo- 
manipulate the situation to his advantage, halted - 
to Costa Rica on April 18, saying that refugees must 
directly to the countries where they would settle. Th ^ 
later, the first boats from Florida were in Cuba to 
relatives of Cuban- Americans. H 

The following week. Federal officials toughened 
rhetoric and imposed a few fines on boat captains tzs£ 
ing illegal aliens, but for the most part held back on pa 
measures. By April 24, it was clear Mr. Castro hadu 
the tables on the United States. The main question f 
longer. How many people want to escape from Cntg 

April 30 was a turning point of sorts in Adminta^, 

• policy. Navy ships scheduled to take part in exerefl. 

G uantanamo Bay were instructed instead to stand.1.. 
rescue missions. United States officials, accepting!!*, 
table, then moved to open a refugee processing car 
F g ltn Air Force Base In Florida. S. 

Officials in Washington had all they could do to fej 
with developments in Florida, which seemed to k. 
m oment um of their own. Federal agencies hastily q t 
two other refugee centers, amid predictions that the 
gees might ultimately number a quarter-milUon. - ' 

The Administration kept calling for an agreem" 
regulate the flow of refugees, but direct negotiation . 

Havana did not materialize. As President Castro f 
refugee boats to accept common criminals and meal 
tients, Mr. Palmieri declared, “This is a form of gu 
warfare with people as bullets." And there is no proq 
a truce in sight- 
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A portfolio from around the nation oh Cuban refugees 
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ourism in 1980: 
Rocky Road 
o Summer 


• ... ; V r vg forward io getting away from it 
’ . ,' 3 ir.it the approach of Memorial Day 
“ , . r J p i- resages another summer of 'belt- 
■ for tourists and hard times 

: : /. A businesses that cater to them. 

ere 'ac.t summer motorists, spent hours 
ing time in gas lines. This year. 
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lr - r :ei^srsity of Michigan’s Sufvey 
' ^ -■■^lais.BOi Center — a elear signal that 

pr^icans will be cautious this year In- 
iiey spend their inflation-deflated, 
t!:f V ^ sion-threatened funds, 
tthsrh jjTiurvey by the Commerce Depart- 
V 'Rrr.r^’s U.S. Travel Service in April 
i'r^-^ed that 42 percent of Americans 
•: ;ini . '- : p 1armin g to take a trip during the 


' :c ^sne so far is abundant, but the 
. , : ^CiVge price exceeds $1 JO a gallon, 
r te:£it half a dollar more than, it was a 
Mr iv-igo. Worse, a recession is wafting 
; ifl .,gh the economy. As of April 1 it had 
'“<£aewd the unemployment level to 7 
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: rs »..';six months, down from 51 percent 
■ 1: ; TZi .^*e same time last year. This can 
mean that restaurants, rental 
r. . . airlines and many service indus- 
■V catering to vacationers are all 
.'V; * "y to take item the chin. So will Fed- 
■" R *- state and local treasuries that de- 
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Air Fares 

Bask: economy, 
round-trip* . 
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for replenishment on taxes from 
toe, retail sales and hotel rooms. 
Jt cutback in vacation travel will 
the middle class more than the 
^Jta-do, and places like Hawaii and 
ing national parks will suffer 
v- than the New Jersey or Cape Cod 
j)de resorts, which are close to 
\ population centers. 

i vacation meccas. like Walt 
World or Disneyland, may feel 
only barely. But there are so 
uncertainties about summer 
that, concern exists almost 
cs the board. 

m I worried?" asked the owner of 
;tel just off Interstate 44 near Jo- 
• \ ,Mo. "No more than anybody else 
1 V|& family, a mortgage and car pay- 
; is. In other words, I m scared to 
\ -i.” 

i ,are a good many others scared, 
ase tourism Is Wg ' business. 


V f' 4M« UNUI 0 V* 

% consumption expenditures, 

i tv *-.^Jbdirect expenditures may amount 

ther $50 biliioo. Transportation 
V mta for the lion’s, share of that 
- rat (some 35 percent), but food 
Irink (25 percent) and lodging (16 
ait) also amount to billions of dol- 

. t this year the cost of transporta- 
*•' food and lodging is already up 25 



percent over last year, accordmg to the 
.U.$. Travel Data Service, a national 
trade and tourism research center. At 
the same time, many Americans are 
caught in a credit squeeze, with less ac- 
cess to vacation loans and staffer limi- 
tations on the amount they ran charge 
on credit cards. Thus, squeezed be- 
tween rising prices and restricted 
credit, the average vacationer is likely 
to think twice before opting for the 
traditional three weeks on the sands 
and the remaining 49 weeks on the 
financial rocks. 

Any cutback in individual vacation 
expenditures is likely to have nation- 
wide repercussions, and some of those 



effects are already rippling through the 
economy. Domestic air travel, for ex- 
ample, after rising by better than 15 • 
percent a year for the last four years, 
has fallen sharply. The Air Transport 
Association is projecting its worst busi- 
ness year since World Wax II, a fall-off 
of as much as 8 percent in I960, accord- 
ing to its vice president, William Jack- 
man. Just last week, The Civil Aero- 
nautics Board allowed airlines to raise 
fares by large amounts without its ap- 
proval. Given the continuing weaken- 
ing of the economy and the higher air 
fares, some industry observers view 
the 8 percent falK»ff as an extremely 
conservative estimate. 

There will still be vacationers who 
fly to Europe for a few weeks but prob- 
ably nowhere near as many as in the 
past — : and probably nowhere near as 
many as even last year, when outbound 
traffic to Europe was up a mere 5.7 per- 
cent. That was the lowest growth rate 
on record for traffic on the North Atlan- 
tic route, except for 1974-75, when 'the 
nation experienced the most severe 
economic downturn since the Depres- 
sion. 

Other relatively out-of-the-way vaca- 
tion spots are suffering, among them 
Hawaii, whose tourist industry has en- 
joyed almost unbroken prosperity. 

"We’ve had periods during other 
mainland recessions where we’ve had 
declines, * but this one's more sus- 
tained," said .Ernie Danehower of the 
Hawaii Visitors Bureau in Honolulu. 
"Not only is our volume down but we're 
losing it among people who stay* the 
longest. Our hotels are hurting.’’ 

The number of mainland Americans 
visiting Hawaii fell 5.8 percent during 
the first quarter of the year, compared 
with the same period last year, and the 
remainder of 1980 isn’t shaping up 
much better. "We may see a statistical 
improvement because of the United 
Airlines strike and the DC-10 grounding 
in the second quarter of last year, but 
there’s still deep concern," said Mr. 
Donehower. On the mainland, even the 
national parks are hurting,, and have 
been since last summer, when gasoline 
shortages severely curtailed vacation 
travel. According to National Park 
Service officials, visits last year to the 
42 so-called outlying parks (l.e., Appo- 
matox. Cape Canaveral) were off 14 
percent from the year before, while at- 


tendance at the 146 rural parks (i.e.. 
Grand Canyon and Yellowstone) was 
down 19 percent- 

Those who do travel aren’t likely to 
do so aboard the fancy recreational 
vehicles that only a few years ago 
seemed like the perfect answer to soar- 
ing costs of food and lodging. The 
recreational industry has been hit so 
hard by'fuel prices and recession that 
the Recreational Vehicle Dealers As- 
sociation, which reports a 54 2 percent 
drop in sales from March 1979 through 
March 1980. recently canceled its Sep- 
tember convention set for Houston. 

But advance reservations are run- 
ning high for camp sites, park grounds 
and hostels. "We’ve had more inquiries 
for rooms this year than ever before," 
said Bert Schwarzschild, executive di- 
rector of the Golden Gate Council of 
American Youth Hostels Inc., which re- 
cently opened a new 130-bed hostel in 
San Francisco. "For a long time our 
hostels catered mostly to foreign visi- 
tors and young people, but now you see 
a lot of well-to-do people who never 
slept in anything but regular hotels or 
motels. Everybody is squeezed by 
costs, and you figure that the differ- 
ence between the San Francisco Hilton 
and the San Francisco International 
Hostel is $90 a day.” 

Lowered expectations are certain to 
have significant economic impact, in- 
cluding indirect consequences. The Bu- 
reau of Business and Economic Re- 
search at Arizona State University, for 
example, estimates that 73,000 jobs in 
Arizona were due directly to the $4 bil- 
lion that tourists spent last year in 
hotels, restaurants, food stores and the 
like. But an additional 122,000 jobs were 
indirectly due to the multiplier effect of 
tourist expenditures. 

Businessmen and chambers of com- 
merce at many resort towns, however, 
continue to insist that thin gs have sel- 
dom been better. 

“Advance reservations are strong 
for all 15 towns an the Cape," said Mi- 
chael Frucci, executive secretary of 
the Cape Cod Chamber of Commerce. 
Jack Lindquist, vice president of mar- 
keting for Walt Disney Productions, 
said, “Our projections are for good 
business at our parks in California and 
Florida.. Airline bookings are strong 
and all the indicators are positive." 

But while such indicators are useful 
as expressions of hope, they are subject 
to change virtually overnight- Much 
more meaningful are advance depos- 
its, and even where reservations are re- 
portedly running high, as in the Pocono 
Mountain resorts of northeast Pennsyl- 
vania, advance deposits are running 
much b ehin d those of recent years. 

Realtors in and around the eastern 
end of Long Island also exude confi- 
dence, but there are signs that their op- 
timism could be misplaced. An assist- 
ant vice president for a major com- 
munications corporation in New York, 
for example, has rented a house In the 
Hamptons on Long Island for several 
summers now. “But with the economy 
the way it is," he said, “well either 
spend our vacation with friends who 
own houses In the Hamptons or we’ll go 
out to Jones Beach and lie in the sun all 
day and come back and put on the air- 
conditioner — if we can afford air- 
conditioning." 

Disney’s Mr. Lindquist said that 77 
percent of Disney World’s visitors 
came from outside the state, 75 percent 
of them by car and traveling an aver- 
age 2,400 miles round trip. “Even if 
gasoline is 50 cents a gallon higher this 
summer than last," he said, “that part 
of their holiday will be only $100 more 
than they spent last year." 

Like many others, Mr. Lindquist be- 
lieves that the price Of gasoline is not 
terribly important to vacationers, only 
its availability. But a spot telephone 
check with people in various parts of 
the country indicated otherwise. For 
example, James D. Harpster of Denver 
said, "My wife and I drove to Florida 
last Decem b er in our pickup camper 
and spent $400 on gasoline alone. That’s 
when gas averaged about 96 cents a 
gallon. It would be highly questionable 
whether we could or would make that 
trip again." 

Despite the gloomy overall outlook, 
some vacation resorts are still likely to 
prosper. "Atlantic City and Las Vegas 
should do good,” said a New York 
travel agent, "because the average 
gambler is sure he’ll win back all his 
expenses." 

The Miami area just finished a ban- 
ner season and is looking to do well this 
summer, also, provided the influx of 
Cuban refugees does not discourage 
tourism. Tourism from South America 
was again strong during the winter and 
fall, but Miami also enjoyed an unex- 
pectedly large influx of tourists from 
Britain, thanks to new Miami-London 
flights by Pan American World Air- 
ways and British Airways. (Laker Air- 
ways, recently given permission to fly 
the Miami-London route, plans to start 
flights on May 22 with a walk-on, no- 
frills one-way fare of $227.70.) 

Britons who previously vacationed in 
Spain and other European resorts have' 
been flocking to Miami in record num- 
bers. An estimated 100,000 of them are 
expected this summer, drawn by the 
favorable air fares and by a favorable 
exchange rate between the pound and 
the dollar. 

But many resorts, aware of the eco- 
nomic handwriting an the wall, are al- 
ready laying plans to attract vacation- 
ers in their own backyard. The city of 
Santa Barbara, for example, has been 
running ads in Los Angeles newspapers 
touting its scenery, its activities and 
above all its proximity (“90 miles up 
the coast from Los Angeles. Less than a 
tank of gas, round trip”). “We think 
people will have to take shorter vaca- 
tions this summer and we want them to 

think of us.** said Ranald McGurer, di- 
rector of the Santa Barbara Chamber 
of Commerce. 

The campaign appears to be work- 
ing. “We're going to have as good a 
summer as we ever had,” said Thomas 
Gowman, general manager of the 
Santa Barbara Biltmore hotel. "Ad- 
vance deposits are up, and we're find- 
ing that a lot of them come fr o m An- . 
gelenos who normally go to Las Vegas, 
Arizona or Texas. ’* 


President Petersen of Ford Motor 



By REGINALD STUART 

DETROIT — “It’s crucial to our 
business now that the product be 
right," said Donald E. Petersen, who 
has a background of 20 years of product 
development at the Ford Motor Compa- 
ny. The company apparently agrees. 

With sales down sharply, losses 
mounting and front office shakeups 
making the headlines in recent months, 
top management tapped Mr. Petersen 
for the No. 2 job at. Ford in March, 
rounding out the management team 
that is part of Henry Ford 2d’s plans to 
establish a "new" Ford Motor. 

Not since the founder, Henry Ford, 
has the company had a top manager 
with an extensive technical back- 
ground in product development. 

Mr. Petersen, an early advocate of 
the smaller car who played a major 
role in developing the key Mustang 
models, In .the early L96Q!s> is. sure, that 
Ford can find its Mustahg of the 1980’s. 

“Much of my background is working 
with product and I thfa* I can help the 
company through longer range product 
planning," said Mr. Petersen, 53 years 
old, in his first major interview since 
taking office. "I have confidence in my 
judgments.” 

He will need it. Passenger car sales 
in the United States, for years the lead- 
ing breadwinner for Ford, are down 32 
percent for the calendar year through 
May 10. Ford’s market share has 


slipped to 22.6 percent from 26.7 per- 
cent for the same period a year ago and 
from a peak of nearly 31 percent in 
1954. Each percentage point means 
about half a billion dollars in revenue. 

In Europe, Ford’s stronghold 
abroad, demand is softening. 

The company expects to lose more 
than $250 million in the first half of this 
year, compared with a profit of $1.1 bil- 
lion in the 1979 period. Thousands of 
blue collar and salaried workers have 
been cut from the payroll. 

Plants in Los Angeles and Mahwah, 
N. J. are being shut down and spending 
in North America over the next five 
years, to meet the Ford’s ambitious 
plans to build a new fleet of more com- 
petitive, fuel-efficient cars, has been 
cut by 19 percent to just over $10 billion. 

Mr. Petersen says his first priority 
will be to bolster the ailing North 
American operation. The- crucial im-' 
mediate job, he said, was the launching 
this fall. of tbft'cOMpany's^few Sibcom- 
pact models — the Escort and L^pc. 

"The key to the whole thing is to get a 
super start an those cars," he said, 
adding that variations on the two 
models are Ford’s central entries to the 
highly competitive market of the 
1980's. 

Some insights into the thinking of 
"Pete” the president were gained in 
the lengthy interview in Mr. Petersen's 
spacious office at Ford’s headquarters 
in nearby Dearborn, which commands 
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views of the massive Ford Rouge com- 
plex, downtown Detroit, and the head- 
quarters of what is often referred to 
here as Brand X (the General Motors ■ 
Corporation). 

“I’ve been very much a person who 
has wanted to see this country move 
away from big cars," said Mr. Peter- 
sen, sporting gold rimmed glasses and 
bracelet to match. “Ten years ago, I 
was in advanced product planning tell- 
ing fellows thai when they were a little 
older they could take their kids to the 
museum to show them the big cars they 
used to ride in. It’s come true." 

Given- the continuing stress on fuel 
economy, be said, “Ten years from 
now I don’t visualize the existence of 
the V-8 engine and if there is a 
6-cylinder it will be of very small dis- 
placement." 

In cars of the future, he added, “We 
won’t see an end to the need for a wide 
array of options from basic to luxury. 
But without the.. dimensions- ^ T size-to 
work with we’ll see more emphasis on 
the refined nature of the car.” 

Mr. Petersen, a native of Pipestone, 
Minn., population 3,200, graduated Phi 
Beta Kappa from of the University of 
Washington in 1946 with a degree in me- 
chanical engineering, then earned a 
masters in business • administration 
from Stanford University in 1949. An 
avid reader, he is also a member of the 
Foreign Policy Association and the 
Economic Policy Council of the United 
Nations Association. 


THE MARKETS 


By ALEXANDER R- HAMMER 


The stock market last week posted a sharp advance in 
active trading. The Dow Jones industrial average finished 
the week at 826.88, up 21.08 points. The market made its big- 
gest gain on Tuesday when the Dow climbed 11.69 paints. 

Analysts said that the market was looking increasingly 
attractive because of a sharp drop in interest rates in recent 
weeks., For instance, the prime rate has fallen from a record 
20 percent to an average of 16% percent while Treasury bill 
and mortgage rates have dropped considerably. 

However, on Thursday Paul A. Volcker, the chairman of 
the Federal Reserve, after testifying before a House Banking 
subcommittee, said he expected the money supply to begin 
increasing soon. 

One of the biggest questions on Wall Street is how will the 
energy issues do during the remainder of the year? This 
group provided most of the market’s upward thrust earlier in 
the year but have been laggards, although some did well on 
Friday. 

“The depressed oils should do very well over the long- 
term but should be avoided over the next three to six 
months,” commented Robert J. Nurock, vice president and 
head of market strategy of Butcher & Singer Inc. 

Robert H. Stovall, first vice president and director of in- 
vestment policy of Dean Witter Reynolds Inc., believes the 
group will continue its flat performance through the summer 
but that powerful fundamentals of the stocks should reassert 
themselves "and lift the group back into a leadership role 
well before year-end." 

Newton D. Zinder, first vice president of E. F. Hutton & 
Company, said that with inflation fears beginning to abate, 
investors had turned away from many natural resources 
stocks, which had been viewed as inflation hedges, because 
of some concern about a possible oversupply of oil that could 
put pressure on their profit margins. 

“While a new flare-up in the Middle East would cer- 
tain tly revive interest in the oil group, investors are now 
focusing more on other sectors of the m arket.” he said. 

Mr. Zinder said that the current out-of-favor status of 
the oils was providing a good buying opportunity in selected 
oils, where unfavorable earning surprises are unlikely and 
where there should be good drilling news over the next few 
months. 

He said that Exxon was a good example of a stock that 
appeared reasonably valued on earnings, and that Mobil, 


Standard Oil of California and Gulf Oil could benefit from 
their drilling results off the east coast of Canada. 

In addition, Mr. Zinder is favorably disposed toward oil 
companies involved in alternative sources of energy. His 
three selections in this group are Conoco, Atlantic- Richfield 
and Standard Oil of Ohio. 

Mr. Stovall predicted that domestic oil company earn- 
ings for 1980 should be up by more *han 25 percent while in- 
ternational oil companies profits shouid average around 30 
percent. “The weakness in petrochemical operations will be 
more than offset by strength in production and distribution 
profits and longer-term oil industry profits should grow at a 
compounded rate of between 12 and 15 percent,” he said. 

Mr. Stovall believes that the domestic oils that are rich 
in the resource sector will perform well during this year and 
next. In this category he prefers Standard Richfield, Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana, Standard Oil of Ohio and Union Oil of Cali- 
fornia. 

His favorite investment among the international oils is 
Exxon, while Mapco, North American Coal and Eastern Gas 
and Fuel are his selections among coal properties with 
favorable earnings prospects. 

Mr. Nurock of Butcher & Singer said that although the 
earning gains in the energy sector this year would be much 
less than in some of the emerging growth groups, such as cos- 
metics, drugs, hospital supply and entertainment. 

He believes that the institutions, which have heavy hold- 
ings in the energy group, will be net sellers in the oils over the 
next few months in order to either increase their cash re- 
serves or to move aggressively into new areas of leadership. 

For the next year or so Mr. Nurock favors such energy 
issues as Helmerich & Payne, Southland Royalty, Shell and 
Exxon. 

W. Russell Peabody, president of Scudder Common 
Stock Fund Inc., a no-load (no sales charge) mutual fund, 
said that recognizing the many cross currents in the econ- 
omy and finanical markets, it began to build reserves in 
early February by reducing some of the energy and energy- 
related holdings that had performed very well during the 
prior months. 

Mr. Peabody said that specifically the fund reduced its 
holdings in such energy stocks as Marathon Oil, Phillips Pe- 
troleum, Union Oil and Atlantic Richfield and -increased its 
positions in Dow ChemicI, Kerr-McGee, Texas Instruments 
and Union Carbide. He said that new positions were mi»»n in 
Burlington Northern and M.C.A. The Scudder Common Stock 
Fund is managed by Scudder, Stevens & Clark, a large in- 
vestment counsel firm. 
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Looking for the Catch in Coal 


The more we reflect on the possibilities of coal, the 
easier it Is to get excited. The World Coal Study issued 
last week offers the most hopeful energy news in years 
of crisis. Compared with coal, oil prices have zoomed 
so high that it is now possible to spend heavily to make 
coal cleaner and safer — and still come out ahead. 

Consider just how enormous the price differential 
has become. A typical American utility spends roughly 
$35 for a ton of coal delivered, and another $25 to meet 
existing air and water pollution standards, a total cost 
of $60. The equivalent amount of crude oil would cost 
$165. That leaves a tremendous margin to pay for doing 
things right. 

Coal does not have to be unacceptably dangerous 
and dirty. Determination, and money, can make it 
safe. The best-managed mines have substantially re- 
duced deaths from accidents and black-lung disease; 
they are now no more hazardous than other high-risk 
manufacturing or construction. All mines could be 
compelled to reach these standards. 

Nor does strip mining have to leave the land 
scarred. At modest cost, terrain can be restored to Its 
original condition. And emissions from coal-burning 
plants, long a curse to industrial cities, could be con- 
trolled. New coal-fired power plants emit less pollution 
than most oil-burning plants. Replacing old oil plants 
with new coal plants could improve air quality. 

Is there a catch in this rosy view? If so, it is not yet 
apparent. Government analysts acknowledge that coal 
has an enormous price advantage over oil and that 
some of this can readily pay to meet strict health and 
cleanliness standards. The claim that coal can be used 
safely gains credence from the support of Russell 
Train, former head of the Environmental Protection 


Agency, who participated in the World Coal Study. The 
idea is also endorsed by current E.P.A. officials. 

No one thinks of coal as anything more than a 
transitional fuel, en route to renewable energy sources. 
A solar advocate, in fact, might argue that all effort 
should be concentrated on developing that source more 
quickly. The World. Coal Study estimated- that solar 
energy might meet about 10 percent of the nation’s 
needs by the year 2000. The Carter Administration’s 
goal is twice that. But even if it develops that fast, 
there would still be a great need for coal, domestically 
and abroad, where experts show little confidence that 
solar energy will contribute much in this century. 


What are the other alternatives? Coal is more ac- 
ceptable to the public than nuclear power. And unlike 
solar, it uses mostly time-tested technologies. The task 
now is to get on with the job of building the necessary 
mines, transportation links and combustion plants. 
That will happen as the economic advantages of coal 
over oil become more widely appreciated, but only if 
some key coal producers and potential users get over 
their endless dyspepsia. 

The National Coal Association still complains that 
coal-use goals cannot be met unless pollution and strip- 
mining regulations are eased. Utilities complain about 
the high cost of scrubbers if they switch from oil to 
coal. If any particular environmental standard turns 
out to be demonstrably excessive, it should of course be 
modified. But the encouraging message of the World 
Coal Study is that it will pay, In dollars and in independ- 
ence, to burn coal; that the world can do so without sac- 
rificing the environment ; that there is no catch. 


The East- West Tragicomedy 


The play so far; 

U.S. Get out of Afghanistan. 

U.S.S.R. As soon as America, Pakistan and China 
stop subverting Afghanistan. 

NATO. The aggression in Afghanistan requires 
raising Western Europe’s military budgets. 

_WARSAW PACT. The leaders of the world must 
meet to remove the hotbeds of international tension, 
particularly in Europe. 

f Intermission, to last about six months.] 

The playacting last week was perfunctory, reveal- 
ing little about the talents of Edmund Muskie as he 
made his debut as Secretary of State. Indeed, now that 
Washington and Moscow have met at a high level for 
the first time in six months, they had better concede 
that they are refusing to talk seriously about anything. 
Soviet-American relations are In recess, pending an 
election in the United States and a Soviet misadventure 
In Afghanistan, either of which may be followed by a 
change in leadership. 

If this disturbing impasse was not addressed at 
Mr. Muskie's over-dramatized encounter with Foreign 
Minister Gromyko In Vienna, it was made plain enough 
by the Soviet bloc's simultaneous and absurd call for a 
global summit. Like the Afghan puppets’ pitch for non- 
aggression pacts with their neighbors, it confirmed a 
Soviet decision to resist serious East-West discussion 
of its Invasion. Both Moscow and Washington, in fact. 


appear decided that the only thing to be done in 1980 is 
to shore up positions for negotiations in 1981. 

To suggest some symmetry in Soviet and Ameri- 
can behavior is not to equate their recent policies. The 
Russians’ assault on Afghanistan was and remains an 
an alarming extension of power in Asia. If their motive 
was only defensive, as many were too quick to claim, 
they could.be reassuring the WesMhat^thesrphnrno 
bases there aimed at the Persian Gulf. Instead, they 
seem eager to reap offensive advantage, threatening 
Iran and Pakistan and testing the West. 

In his justified alarm. President Carter not only 
wrecked the Olympics and trade but also indefinitely 
delayed the arms control treaty. That retreat, politi- 
cally unavoidable, left an urgent problem: how to pre- 
serve agreed limits on nuclear weapons and how to pre- 
vent the building of weapons that can make arms con- 
trol Impossible. If SALT cannot now be ratified, the su- 
perpowers need at least to show a persistent commit- 
ment to it They also need to signal a resolve to regu- 
late their competition in the third world. The breach 
over Afghanistan exposed a failure, during eight years 
of detente, to agree on the most basic rules of the road 
in the pursuit of influence, bases and resources outside 
Europe. Without such rules, they will lose not only 
SALT but also a crucial stability in Europe. 

Mr. Muscle and Mr. Gromyko need to meet again, 
soon and often, without lights and audience. This 
playacting can get dangerous. 


Beating the Hunger Deadline 


It's been a tense time for food stamps — the pro- 
gram that stands between millions of poor Americans 
and hunger. Without Congressional action by midnight 
Thursday, the program would have run out of money 
and closed down on June 1, four months before the end 
of the budget year. At the last minute, Congress passed 
a bill raising the fiscal 1980 spending limit from $6.2 to 
$8.7 billion. The feared interruption won’t happen; the 
poor won't have to stop eating. Still, while the worst is 
past, the program is not yet out of danger. 

One peril lies in the possibility of brutal economiz- 
ing in the amounts to be spent In 1981, the fiscal year 
starting in October. Both the House and Senate have al- 
ready settled on ways to save a half-billion dollars in 


food-stamp spending then; that much economizing is 
tolerable. But several proposals In the Senate would go 
beyond that and Chop off a further billion dollars. Cuts 
of that magnitude would be cruel. 

A second peril facing food stamps is that the actual 
appropriation for the rest of 1980, $2.6 billion, will 
carry the program only through August. The Adminis- 
tration evidently resisted asking for the full $3 billion 
necessary to finish the fiscal year because that would 
have compelled it to concede that many more people 
may become unemployed than its spokesmen predict. 
It would have made more sense to appropriate the 
money thought to be necessary, and turn it back if the 
estimates proved to be too high. 


Topics 


Zillionaire Art / Shared Cops 


Getting Into Pictures 

Auction galleries thrive on what 
might be called the wow factor. No big 
sale is complete without the delighted 
announcement that dizzying price 
records have been set for art works 
that once sold for a pittance. This 
being the height of the auction season, 
the wows resound as Picassos and Van 
Goghs are hammered down for mil- 
lions. And to think that Van Gogh sold 
only one picture in his lifetime! Wow! 

Yet the real marvel Is not that art 
today is worth so much but that money 
is worth so little. The galleries have 
exploited the public’s lagging notion of 
a dollar. 

For example: A new American auc- 
tion record was set at Christie's the 
other night with the sale of Van Gogh’s 
"Le Jardin du Pofcte, Aries" for $5.2 
million. Including the new- 10 percent 
commission the buyer must pay, the 
picture will cost its still unidentified 
purchaser a total of S5.72 million. And 
that, as Christie's points out, breaks 


the previous world auction record, set 
in London in 1970, when the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art bid $5,544 million 
for Velasquez’s “Juan de Pareja.” 
Wow again. But consider inflation. 
That same Velasquez today, once 1970 
dollars are adjusted to the cost-ol-liv- 
ing index, would cost more than $11.5 
million. The shrinkage of the dollar, of 

course, is one reason so many inves- 
tors are trading money for art, and 
why New York auction galleries are 
able to slap a 10 percent commission 
on each lot sold, provoking some to an 
even blunter exclamation: Owl 


Practical Federalism 

Someday, perhaps, a Joint venture 
by the F.B.I. and a local police force 
will escape special notice, and seem as 
routine as it is logical. But until re- 
cently, logic has been undone by insu- 
larity and bureaucratic pride. The 
F.B.I. didn’t want to share work or 
glory. Last year, that changed, and 


the bureau and the New York City Po- 
lice Department created a joint task 
force to cope with a rash of bank .rob- 
beries. Now they are joining bands to 
deal with terrorist bombings. 

Different needs motivated these two 
ventures but they’re alike In their 
cooperative spirit. The F.B.I.' wants to 
relinquish its former monopoly on 
bank holdup cases because of mount- 
ing demands — like terrorism — on its 
resources. And with terrorists, the bu- 
reau knows it needs local help. 

There was another burst of practical 

federalism last week. The Treasury 
Department, interpreting an Execu- 
tive Protection Service law more 
generously than it used to, announced 
it will give New York City nearly' 
$6 million toward the costs of protect- 
ing Pope John Paul II and Fidel Castro 
during their visits last year. The 1977 
law recognizes, as the Treasury now 
does, that the city deserves compensa- 
tion for the special services It per- 
forms in safeguarding foreign visitors 
and diplomatic missions. 
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The New Marks in the MX Shell Game 


To the Editor: 

Last week, press and TV headlines 
frfarpoffd “Defense Department Aban- 
dons con t rov e rsial MX Missile Race 
Track.” The implication of testimony 
on May 6 by Secretary of Defense Har- 
old Brown and his Undersecretary for 
Research and Engineering, Dr. Wil- 
liam Perry, before a Senate c omm it- 
tee hearing sponsored by two impor- 
tant people from Nevada and Utah, 
Senators Laxalt and Gain, was that 
the horrendous land-use problems of 
MX baring in these two states had now 
been resolved. 

By this and other changes in the de- 
sign of the system, several billion dol- 
lars would be saved. The Senators ap- 
peared to be satisfied. 

But in reality, essentially nothing 
has been changed. The new Defense 
Department proposal calls for each of 
200 MX missiles to be located in a com- 
plex of streets and side streets along 
which would be spaced, 7,000 feet 
apart, 23 shelters. The old system had 
called for closed-loop roadways, or 
“race tracks,” with similarly spaced 
shelters. Thus, there is no basic differ- 
ence between the new “linear” and the 
old "race track” systems. 

The new layout will require essen- 
tially the same amount of land in 
Nevada and Utah as the old one since 
the size of the area required is pri- 
marily determined by the number of 
shelters (4,600 in both cases) and by 
their spacing, sufficient to insure that 
only one could be destroyed by a single 
Soviet warhead. The roads, be they 
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circular or linear, closed or open- 
ended, are only the connecting lines. 

In the future, however, there could 
be one differeribe between these two 
designs. If the number of shelters had 
to be significantly increased to keep up 
with increases in the number of Soviet 
warheads, it. would probably be easier 
to enlarge a linear system: the Air 
Force would have . only to extend the 
streets; it would not be frozen into a 
circular geometry. Thus, while the 
citizens of' Utah and Nevada were 
being given hope that perhaps some of 
the devastation of their lands could be 
avoided by discarding the race tracks. 


Why the President Missed Tito’s Funeral 


To the Editor: 

Those who criticize President Car- 
ter for poor statesmanship in not at- 
tending President Tito’s funeral miss 
the point. 

Mr. Outer’s present purpose is 
not to be a great President but to 
be a great candidate for President. 
His concern is not how his actions 
are perceived in Paris or Prague 
but in how they play in Patchogue 
and Peoria. He reasons, perhaps as- 
tutely, that American voters will not 
fault him for snubbing a dead Commu- 
nist. 

' People who therefore fear that Mr. 
Carter may do anything, even risk 
war, to be re-elected, are w orryi ng 
needlessly. 

True, he appears to have sought to 
heat up the International atmosphere 
by Inviting the Shah to this country’ 
and fay shrewdly overracting to the 
Soviet Invasion of Af ghanis tan, thus 
fortifying his electoral chances In a 
time of crisis.. War, however, ls .an- 
i other matter. "” * ' “ i '** ' . ' , 

Mr. Carter is clever < enough to real- 


ize that most ol the adults who live In 
the cities that would be incinerated in 
a nuclear exchange are likely to be 
Democratic voters. 

EDWARD PESSEN 
Distinguished Professor of History 
Baruch College and the Graduate School 
and University Center, CUNY 
New York, May 11, 1980 


Oil Scenario 

To the Editor: 

Maybe it was wrong for the U.S A. to 
weigh its economy on the oil It doesn't 
produce. But, make no mistake about 
it, as it now stands, oil is the bottom 
line. 

Before we go under because of alack 
of it, we will first try to buy it. Failing 
that, we shall take it. 

And, God forbid, if we foil at that, 
we shall destroy it rather than allow it 
to fall into enemy hands. : 

William & WBitc- 

-cnoo . Hempstead, L.I., May 13, 1980 
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To the Editor: 

’ Thanks to the good auspices of Rob- 
ert Strauss, James Reston appears to 
have become an instant convert to the 
Carter campaign argument that a-vote- 
for-Anderson-is-nothing-more-than- 
a-vote-for-Reagan (column May 7], 
Apparently, the Carter strategy is 
twofold: First, eliminate Mr. Ander- 
son as a viable candidate by portray- 
ing him as nothing more than a spoiler 
with no chance of election. Then, with 
the left flank safely in hand, capture 
the elusive “middle ground” by paint- 
ing Ranald Reagan into a right-wing 
corner. 

What the Carter campaign, includ- 
ing Mr. Strauss (and, it now appears, 
Mr. Reston) fails to realize Is that An- 
derson and Reagan supp o rters have a 
cleverly contrived strategy of their 
own: to vote for anyone but President 
Carter come this November. 

Douglas Brin 
New York, May 8, 1980 


To the Editor: 

The notion of some members of Con- 
gress simultaneously serving in a 
Presidential Cabinet, as espoused by 
Senator Moyzdhan in his interview 
with James Reston (column May 9), 
deserves proper attribution. 

As a senior at Princeton in 1879, 
Woodrow Wilson published “Cabinet 
Government in the United States.” In 
it, be espoused the idea of strengthen- 
ing the legislative as well as executive 
branches by seating Cabinet secre- 
taries in Congress. They would be af- 
forded the opportunity to introduce 
legislation and to participate in de- 
bate. 

Interestingly, at the core of Wilson's 
proposal was his concern about the 
diminished stature of the Presidency. 
Writing in 1885, the year that he pub- 
lished a book entitled "Congressional 
Government,” he observed: “The 
conditions of public life in this country 
are not what they were in the early 


years of the Federal Governmetr 1 ” 
not what they were even twenty j '' 
ago ... we ... are perplexed at fin r 
ourselves denied a new order of st - 
manship to suit the altered cooft- 
of government.” 

Ironically, for those (foolishly)* 
ing any simple lessons from the pr' ' 
is well to recall that President 
son’s own experience with his Cal ' 
proved less happy than he wouIdK 
desired. Specifically, his first Si 
tary of State, William Jennings B* ~ - 
resigned in 1915. His reason hadf-c - 
with his disagreement with the P -t - 
dent on responding to the Lusitanir-' * 
fair. 

In e x p la i n i n g to Wilson why he 
resigning, Bryan stated: 

House has been Secretary of State-- ; r 
Land I have never had your foil flk? . 
dence.” MICHAEL H. Ef* . 

Associate Professor of EH 

-Lake Forest Cok^. 

Lake Forest, nL.lhy C* 1 
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A Carter Administration War on the Wrong Iranians 


To toe Editor: 

to reaction to the outrageous seizure 

of American hostages in Iran and the 
frustrated efforts to free them, the 
President, the Secretary of State and 
the Attorney General have recently 
a n nounced a series of extreme sanc- 
tions against Iranians in the United 
States and those seeking to enter this 
country. 

These edicts include: 

• Revocation of a moratarium per- 
mitting those unwilling to return to 
Iran to remain. This is contrary to a 
policy which gives temp o rary sanctu- 
ary to Ethiopians, Nicaraguans, Leba- 
nese, Ugandans and nationals of other 
disturbed areas. 

• Revocation of all visas and refusal 
of new entries unless there are excep- 
tional circumstances. 

• With limited exceptions, refusal to 
extend temporary stays in the United 
States, even those of students p 
to complete their education, business- 
men seeking to protect their invest- 
ments and scientists seeking to com- 
plete important projects for American 
companies and institutions. 

• With limited exceptions, tUmini of 
toe opportunity to change from a tem- 
porary i mmi g ra tion status to another 
temporary status or to permanent 
residence, privileges granted by spe- 
cific statutes. 

• With limi te d exceptions, with- 
drawal of the privilege of voluntary 
departure, except that immigration 
judges in deportation proceedings 

The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer’s name, address 
and telephone number. Because of. the 
large volume of mail received, we re- 
gret that we are unable to acknowl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 
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may grant Iranians a maximum of 15 
days to leave. 

These extraordinary measures 
against nationals of a single country 
are virtually unprecedented in our na- 
tional experience (comparable per- 
haps only to the harsh World War II 
sanctions against the West Coast 
Japanese — hardly a credible episode 
in our history — but those were war- 
time measures intended to counter a 
supposed threat of invasion). 

We are not at war with Iran. And no 
one would suggest that we are faced 
With a threat of invasion. Therefore, it 
seems to me that these punitive ac- 
tions caxmot be justified, especially 
since they obviously will not hasten the 
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and which they oppose. They ! >v- tu 

fear of imminent *nrpni«imi front v ,7 ■ ■: ‘tan- 

United States. And, since unchaT 
abuses continue to multiply, Orisl* •- 
ing of insecurity is shared by Irart'i -C" ■ ' ’ «■ ■ ' .mhto-al 
who have been granted resident , I.V; ' ’ 1 

and even those who have bean 
ized as American citizens. - ■ !’V ; ' r Sf^. 

I doubt the constitutionality ofr •* 
discriminatory measures I haveh^' 
scribed. I hope the courts will o , . ; ' ^ 

that residents of this country a«],; 
pu ni s h ed for offenses committed! . 
foreign country, offenses in whfclffW! if' - ^ T « . 
did not participate. But, regard# ; ; 
legal considerations^ I saggeat^-,. v 1 *'.-- 
these are mteg iijdyrt actions. pesq> "’ V: - 
tag tanoc^tXple and teriSfc* 
with our traditions of fair twft#?! *" r • <«-. , , . , 

I hope the President and bis sub0F< J -' : ' ; '- r 

nates can be persuaded to 1*# 1 - ■ *« . * 

taem. CHARLES GO&j • - ' “h 

WashingtmL r MaylA® : J;‘ 

The writer is a former general 

of the Immigration and Natarodsbt : 

Service. V'v .• ’ ‘ 1 

l OCHS SULZBERGER. ChinM ■ - - -*v ‘>!t 

GRUSON.VfcfCAa™* •' -Ml » f, 

IHATtSON.Ptossdae . I- ' t 

flN TTthmiTT trinT r. • ir rt . rJ—f * ! - * *• 




The recent pronjouncements have al- 
ready visited extreme hardships on 
Iranians In the United States. Many 

have come to this country to escape the 

oppressions of their current regime. 

Yet they are being punished for a mis- 

deed in which they did not participate 
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Rescue Planning, How Did Carter Handle Stress? 




n HAVEN— The news media can 

j ' ^Jcue mission in Iran a fiasco com- 
mas ’a to the Bay of Pigs, and Govem- 
nquires are tinder way to'fmd oat 
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•YMv*;* f»rr r it reaQy was. just bad hick. If 

, * r ! «:rj e ^rtimony and documentaiy evi- 
. h reveal that there were serious de- 


By Irving Janis 
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the decision-making process. 


----- fyiirles. might also. reveal some- 

• ? r lajJJShabt thecauses of those defects, 
could point the way to correcting 
/’^Among the major causes, to be 
Wuiii. ' ^red, one worth looking Into is 


tot.* -K . • ^irj, '\hcrfogJcaI resea 

m*., people deal with the stresses of 

w a! :t risky decisions point to three 
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chologists as “hypervigilance,” in- 
volves a frantic. Inefficient search for a 
way out of a distressing dilemma. In ex- 
treme form, it corresponds to what is 
popularly called panic or near-panic. 
Even when emotional arousal is not ob- 
vious, It can prevent decision-makers 
from seeing clearly all the ramified con- 
sequences and incline them to make an 
Impulsive Choice based on simplistic 


thinking. One variant of this pattern 
consists of redying exclusively on the 
judgment of a forceful adviser,, which 
terminates the painful task of weighing 
all the dangers. Fortunately, hypervigi- 
lance is rare among high-level execu- 
tives.' 

Much more common is another defec- 
tive coping pattern, “defensive avoid- 
ance,” which involves seeking relief 


patterns of coping. In one, known 
’ ’ psychological stress has 
s.ii '^jitive value of making the person 
.., ‘^ijonally alert and highly moti- 
v, b? r: to use sound decision-making 
v ‘“ K '■Vures. Among the key criteria are 
r .v^Oi.si weighing of consequences and a 
-^vgh search for relevant tnforma- 
^ k"? «d.Mr. Carter meet these cri- 
ITf'.tui; .... Pt.-L tf so, it would become apparent 

fai 'j;.,, >Pr ?y^e made full use of the'Govern- 
{he :iv intelligence community to ob- 

Halts.: 1 ths^ie best possible probability esti- 

: Vy „of each of the potential disasters 
^ . "idld make it a “no-win situation,” 
(ht< , Vi . ; , thjr^mg the probability that tbe Ira- 

V t :", 5 >ould retaliate by taking new hos- 
fi»V, ’*»»• • . ‘ ^unong the 200 to 300 Americans in 

r: : -Ti,*ibsequent inquires indicate that 
Mt* 1 rk ' ' ■--'■J^ ..'?arter.did not display a vigilant 
w t • ; ^ pattern, it would be appropriate 

MO. 

ms ,. s , t .. 

7u -«v«» in\S?tures. One, referred to. by psy- 
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Tt^ Iugees, world affairs or the base- 
25 ; .^eason, the refrain has become 
: : the --ar. Things seem to be slipping 
control. 

N+ua; therefore, a pleasure to report 
io good news — . minimum good 
g^, perhaps, but is this any time to 


flMgriw. . s jjjpje? .And surely the fact that the 
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f L >. Intelligence Committee has 
' s^r.ntarily “contained” a resurgent 
without surrendering to it, war- 
; s r _ v a couple of cheers. 

^ . two weeks ago — and four years 
fWf Jbe Church committee produced 
r . - ». r j p ^talogue of horrors about CJA. 

. ^^tination attempts, illegal actrvi- 
n ’’ ' 3 mngles and invasions of citizens’ 

1 \ — it not only looked as If “the 

*“t* rc^ M had survived all attempts to 
;•« '•‘ianstWe re sqt flu ts on its powers; : ' 
sd possibility also existed that in 
ew cold war mood of Congress 

.js country the C.I.A. would gain 

T . statutory power than it ever had 

l C t?as ar.:> invade the rights of Americans 
uoud its activities in secrecy. 

..ing stiff resistance from the in- 
*nce community, getting little 
r ' ^ Administration 

' 7* ^"’Tandcmed by the Republican lead- 
: " in the Senate, the Intelligence 

: J1 ilttee had given up its long effort 
tea legislative charter for the 
■ " Such a charter had been recom- 
- r*. r .'T ' Jd by the Church committee and 
-M‘. fried pro forma by the Adminis- 
m;i *-i, as a means of spelling out pre- 
:.«’ l what the agency could and could 
« ■- — particularly to the rights and 

- m : fes of American citizens. 

V rJead, the committee was giving 
, . . -, :vr.: r. amside ration to a new bill that 
_ : V..< se. provide no safeguards for citi- 

rights, exempt the C.I.A. from 
* jarvisions of the Freedom of Infor- 
, .... «a*i Act, excuse it from giving Con- 
__ ' 7. T'i' 3rior notice of covert operations 
and make it a crime for any 
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IN THE NATION 

Minimum 

Good 

News 

By Tom Wicker 

current or former Government official 
to disclose information that might 
identify U.S. intelligence officers or 
operatives — a quasi-Offlcial Secrets 
Act that would surely have been used 
against the press as well as “leakers”. 
of se crets. 

But numerous members of the com- 
mittee, most of its staff and some ac- 
tive outside observers — lobbyists, for 
example, for the American Civil 
Liberties Union — resisted such. a sur- 
render to C.I.A. demands; some still 
hoped that charter legislation sooner 
or later could be revived. 

So on the classic political principle 
of give-and-take, they were able to 
work out a hold-the-line compromise. 
A bill was approved by the Intelligence 
Committee that would: 

1. Give the C.I.A. something it want- 
ed, by reducing from eight to two — 
the House and Senate Intelligence 
Committees — the number of commit- 
tees to which the agency would have to 
report on its activities. 

2. Put into law, as supported by lib- 
eral members and the A.C.L.U., the 
principle of prior notification to those 
two committees of “significant antici- 
pated intelligence activities.” This is 
only a small step forward, as thei 
measure specifies that nothing in it 
can be construed to limit whatever 
constitutional powers the President 


may have; so a President could — and 
someday no doubt will — withhold 
such notification in cases where he or 
she thinks it warranted. 

Still, the legislation yields no real 
ground not already claimed by Presi- 
dents and the C.I-A.; and nothing 
more sweeping was passible in view of 
President Carter's adamant resist- 
ance to an absolute Congressional 
right of prior notice — bared, mem- 
bers say, on his personal conviction 
that members of Congress cannot or 
will not keep secrets. 

. Besides, tbe committee-approved 
measure also provides that in cases of 
“abuse, misuse or failure” of intelli- 
gence operations, Congress could sub- 
poena all relevant information. That 
at least guarantees after-the-fact 
oversight, a right which Congress has 
neither specified nor exercised in the 
past. 

The committee bill can.hardly^be-- 
considered a landmark, since there is 
nothing in it to protect citizens’ rights. 
On the other hand, it does not give the 
C.I.A. its desired exemption from the 
Freedom of Information Act and its 
even more-desired power to prosecute 
leakers of information — and those 
who might print the leaks. 

Since the committee was unani- 
mous, the outlook is good for passage 
of the compromise bill by the Senate, 
and for beating off attempts to amend 
it with provisions desired by the C.I.A. 
But the same probably holds true for 
Senator Pat Moynihan’s proposal to 
bar tbe agency from enlisting report- 
ers and clergymen as “assets.” The 
problem is that if the bill is opened to 
any amendments, it might not be pos- 
sible to stave off tbe many others that 
could be offered. 

If, as expected, the House also ac- 
cepts the compromise bill, the battle 
undoubtedly will be renewed next 
year; for even the C.I.A., craving 
legislative legitimacy, would like to 
have some kind of a charter. Just wbat 
kind may depend largely on how the 
elections go this foil. 
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RO — There are many signs that 
r years lie ahead for the Middle 
because of the region’s Intrinsic 
obal importance, serkws efforts 
icipate the shape of things to 
^are required so that their dan- 
4 effects may be forestalled, 
are two “maps” for every re- 

• ^-'7 the world, a static geographical 
Vhi E '.delineating the boundaries of 
: " ^ dgn states and a dynamic politi- 

. « ’-‘ s *ap that depicts the contradic- 
, ■ between these states and their 

,i- nments as well as their at- ' 
: to res<Hve or manage such con- 

-Tlons; A map of the Middle East . 
.^-n r ' T show that for the 35 years since 
■ - War IX, the course of events in 
r . .. . V ab world have been determined 
complex interaction and bal- 
’ r/-.^^etween the following four princi- 
S.f V-- 1 »tradictions. 

-. ■ ^global superpower contradiction, 
anted in the competition between 
1 ;; r ited States and die Soviet Union 
" ’ -y -reglon. where the former, moti- 
■ -.-by strategic and economic inter- 
as always sought to mai n tai n the 
quo, and the latter, motivated by 
... . j- y orations of geographical proximl- 
focused ran promoting change, 
regional Arab-Western cohtra- 
' , represented in the conflict be- 

the national movement and the . 
powers. Even after independ- 
^ ‘he conflict continued, with the 
k ‘ resisting the. West's attempt to 

* * .its grip over the region through 

,* pacts such as the the Baghdad 
id Central Treaty Organization, 
national Arab-Isradi contradic- 
!,« etweeo two nationalisms each 

r * ag a right over the land of Pales- 
'ing at the heart of the Arab na- 
’ or several decades this conflict 

e of the main axes around which 
„ ion’s political dynamics revolved 

ich drew it into five wars. 

,* social Arab-Arab contradiction, 

bated by the glaring discrepancy 
« the oil “haves” and “have- 
h is so acute that it fad to an 
J Z rabcivil war in Yemen. . 


FOREIGN A FFAIRS 

Conflict 


By Mohammed Heikal 

There thrai were the txmtradictions 
whose Interplay and balance shaped the 
Middle East rationale in the postwar 
era. Despite the winds of the cold war, 
liberation wars, local wars and civil 
wars, the region was able to maintain 
its cohesion and pursue its historical 
development, albeit in a climate of con- 
trolled tension, because the lines of 
demarcation were clearly defined. But 
this rationale was severely shaken by a 
number of surprise political turnabouts 
in recent years, some the product of 
frustration and fatigue, others of politi- 
cal illusions that sought to capitalize on 
these feelings. The result has been that 
the lines of demarcation overlapped and 
intertwined, depriving the region of its 
' sense of direction. The four basic con- 
tradictions remain unresolved. 

The global contradiction is still there, 
even if the Soviet Union has been dis- 
placed from the heart of the region to its 
periphery and America from the pe- 
riphery to the heart, in a game dictated 
by politics rather than policies. Far 
from solving the global contradiction, 
this has only intensified superpower 
competition in the region. 

The regional Arab-Western contra- 
diction has fared no better, because the 
principles of independence and non- 
alignment cannot be reconciled with, a 
foreign military presence in the region. 
Moreover, offering military bases and 
other facilities creates new patterns of 
dependence on America or the Soviet 
Union, as the case may be. 

The national Arab- Israeli contradic- 
tion still stands. The Camp David ac- 
cords ended in a separate peace be- 
tween Egypt and Israel. While this may 

be sufficient to prevent the outbreak of 


another war — and even this Is debata- 
ble — with tbe core issue of Palestinian 
self-determination completely side- 
stepped it is certainly not sufficient to 
produce peace in the region. 

The social Arab-Arab contradiction 
remains acute, even if its social dimen- 
sion is artificially blurred, with vast 
wealth accumulating in parts of the 
Arab world and destitution widespread 
in others. 

The situation has been further com- 
plicated by the withdrawal of Egypt, 
the only unifying pole capable of giving 
the region a sense of direction, from the 
Arab equation. Tbe intention here is not 
to make a value judgement of Egypt’s 
withdrawal but to try and define the 
system of checks and balances under 
which the region's dynamics operate. 
The movement of history is like the flow 
of water: When it cannot go forward, it 
can only go backward, at least until the 
obstruction is removed. This is what 
happened in the region. 

With the lines of demarcation on tbe 
map of its political dynamics overlap- 
ping while die basic contradictions re- 
main unresolved, latent secondary con- 
tradictions of a tribal, feudal, commu- 
nal, ethnic and religious nature have 
surfaced in the region, which, like Eu- 
rope of centuries ago, is in the throes 
of a process where traditional loyalties 
are giving way to the emerging loyalty 
to tbe nation-state. 

These secondary contradictions have 
erupted to devastating effect. Worse, 
the main Contradictions — between the 
superpowers, between the Arab world 
and the West, between Arabs and Israe- 
lis, between Arabs and Arabs — are all 
being played out through these danger- 
ous secondary contradictions, A situa- 
tion of this kind can only breed instabil- 
ity, chaos and uncontrolled tension, 
with civil wars, religious upheavals, 
border clashes, communal, religious 
and ethnit strife and violent acts of ter- 
rorism ravaging the region still more. 

Mohammed Heikal, an Egyptian jour- 
nalist, is a guest columnist.. 


from- emotional tension by engaging in 
wishful thinking. Rdying on reassuring 
illusions and rationalizations, tbe deci- 
sion-maker bolsters the least-objection- 
able choice by minimizing its disadvan- 
tages without realizing that available 
factual information about the dangers 
is being ignored or distorted. 

In cohesive decision-making groups, 
a collective form of defensive avoidance 
sometimes occurs. At every meeting, 
the members reassert feelings of soli- 
darity and avoid debating any contro- 
versial issues that would spoil the cozy, 
reassuring group atmosphere. Such 
groups show a strong concurrence-seek- 
ing tendency, known as “groupthink,” 
which overrides their strivings to be 
realistic. This apparently happened 
when the Bay of Pigs decision was 
made. One symp t o m is a shared sense 
that the group and its resources are so 
great that there is no need to worry 
about excessive risks. Another 

consists of putting direct pressure on 
any member who argues against the 
group's shared rationalizations, stereo- 
types and til-conceived plans. If the dis- 
senter does not give in, he is treated as a 
deviant who is violating group norms, 
his advice is Ignored, and he may be ex- 
cluded from the crucial meeting at 
which tbe final decision is made. (One 
cannot help but wonder whether the 
way Cyrus R. Vance was treated was an 
instance of just such a s ympt om.) 

Perhaps sufficient information will 
be forthcoming fr o m the Congressional 
and other inquiries to determine 1 
whether or not Mr. Carter’s coping pat- 
tern was to engage in the closed-mind- 
edness of defensive avoidance and, if so, 
whether or not be and his advisers dis- 
played the prime s ym ptoms of “group- 
think.” 

Is Mr. Carter now approaching the 
Iranian crisis with an open or closed 
mind? Is he carefully considering all 
the alternatives including the prospects 
of revitalizing negotiations by offering 
meaningful but relatively noncostly 
concessions? 

Many common myths Interfere with 
effective problem-solving, one at which ■ 
is that if your opponents continue to 
make unreasonable, exorbitant de- 
mands, there is no point in continuing to 
try to negotiate. Psychological studies 
show that concessions can beget conces- 
sions. 

After the Bay of Pigs fiasco, John F. 
Kennedy paid close attention to the re- 
sults of postmortem inquiries, im- 
proved White House policy -making 
procedures, and displayed a vigilant 
coping pattern. Will Mr. Carter do like- 
wise? 

Irving Janis, professor of psychology 
at Yale University, is author of "Vic- 
tims of Groupthink ” and co-author, 
with Daniel Wheeler, of “A Practical 
Guide for Making Decisions. ” 


WASHINGTON 

A 

Subdued 
Class of ’80 

By James Reston 


SOUTH BEND, Ind., May 17 — The 
mood of this year’s college graduates 
seems unusually sober. It ranges from 
passive skepticism to mocking cyni- 
cism and even to anxiety about an- 
other war. 

They obviously have some special 
problems this year. Most of the million 
graduates will get jobs but probably 
not the jobs they want. At the present 
cost of money, housing, food and other 
essentials, it is not going to be easy to 
finance marriage — assuming that 
custom has not gone completely out of 
style. Also the class of ’80 has had tbe 
bad luck to be liberated during a Presi- 
dential election when everybody is 
talking nonsense and they are being 
asked to choose between Jimmy Car- 
ter and Ronald Reagan — which is no 
graduation present. 

The war talk is nci to be compared 
to the emotional uproar that swept the 
campuses during the Vietnam War; It 
is simply a feeling that things are not 
working well in Washington and that 
the nation is somehow slipping leader- 
less into some kind of confrontation 
with the Soviet Union. President Car- 
ter’s call for military registration, his 
characterization of the Afghanistan in- 
vasion as the most serious crisis since 
the last world war, tbe demonstration 
of impotence and ineptness in Iran, 
have all contributed to a sense of un- 
easiness among the graduates. 

It is clear that the ceaseless charges 
that the United States has lost or is 
about to lose its military superiority to 
the Soviet Union have also bad a pro- 
found effect on the campuses. As a re- 
sult this year’s graduates seem to feel 
that they are emerging into a hostile 
world — and of course they're right. 
There never has been any other kind of 
world. But they seem to believe that 
this is. a particularly unlucky time, 
and the guess here is that they may be 
wrong. 

Unlike their fathers, they don’t have 
to face a military draft and unlike their 
grandfathers they don’t have to face a 
world war. Their problem is that they 
have to face freedom, and the compli- 
cations of freedom. They hate this ar- 
gument. But unlike previous genera- 
tions they have so many choices of jobs 
In the day and partners in the night 
that they can’t make up their minds 
where they’re going or who’s . going 
with them. My own view, for what it’s 


worth, is that they are excessively pes- 
simistic even considering all their ob- 
vious problems. Tbe country is in a 
dreadful economic pickle and most of 
the capitalist countries are In similar 
trouble. But the most serious crisis is 
in the Communist world. 

Moscow can raise armies but it can- 
not feed its own people. It is falling 
steadily behind In tbe new computer- 
ized industrial and scientific world, 
and it Is counting on the West and 
Japan for modern technology as it Is 
depending on the United States, Cana- 
da, Argentina and Australia for Its 
grain. Not even the Communist par- 
ties of Western Europe or the new 
developing nations even consider, let 
alone argue, that Moscow has an ac- 
ceptable economic or social model for 
their societies. Cuba is only the latest 
example of the spectacular failure of 
the Communist system. 

There is not, for example, a single 
instance of any refugees trying to get 
into the Soviet Union or Cuba. They 
are all running away. And Washing- 
ton, for all its fumbles, still has better 
relations with Peking and Moscow 
than these two Communist giants have 
with one another. So in the wider per- 
spectives of history, which a college 
education is supposed to provide, this 
time may not be as bad as the gradu- 
ates fear. 

In the first quarter of the 20th cen- 
tury we bad tbe First World War, 
which crippled the old empires and. 
Communized Russia. In the second 
quarter we had a worldwide depres- 
sion and the Second World War, which 
destroyed the old empires and brought 
the Soviet Union, at the beginning of 
the atomic age, into the heart of Eu- 
rope. In the third quarter we had the 
Korean and Vietnam Wars, which 
divided our people, especially on 
graduation day. It is hard for anybody 
who remembers those days to feel that 
tbe outlook for the rest of the century 
is nearly as bleak as the record of the 
first three quarters. 

The graduates are about 22 years old 
now and will be in their 40’s at the end 
of the century, when presumably they 
will be among the leaders of the repub- 
lic. The guess here is that they will not 
see another world war between now 
and then. 

But there is a problem. The mood of 
the country is openly and increasingly 
anti-Soviet. Even Secretary of State 
Muskie’s long talk with Andrei 
Gromyko last Friday was opposed by 
some influential officials of the Carter 
Administration. 

The maintenance of peace, however, 
depends not only on maintaining a bal- 
ance of power with the Soviet Union 
but on achieving some kind of dialogue 
with the old leaders in Moscow, for 
they at least have memories of the hor- 
rors of the last world war, when they 
lost 30 million men and women. 

The next generation of Soviet lead- 
ers may not be so easy to negotiate 
with — especially if they come to 
power in the hot, hostile atmosphere of 
a second cold war. 


The drip irrigation system was 
developed in Israel to improve crop 
yields. 

Now, Israeli technology has 
produced an advanced 
computerized control technique 
which dispenses exactly measured 
quantities of water at 
the push of a button. 

For 59 years. Bank Hapoalim has 
helped in the development of 
Israel's industry and agriculture. 

The impressive growth rate, a rise 
of 130%during the past year alone, 
reflects the bank's steadily 
increasing activities both in Israel 
■ and abroad. 


Irrigation 
at the push 
of a button. 



Talk to the banking professionals 
at Bank Hapoalim in Israel and in 
major business centers around the 
globe. 4 


Hew Ybrk" Los Angeles 
OUcago. Philadelphia 
Mam .Boston .Toronto 
Montreal- London 
Manchester • Paris 
Zurich . Luxembourg 
Buenos Aires* Sao Paulo 
Caracas • Montevideo , 
Punta del Este 
Cayman Islands 



COME. GROW WITH US. 
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Head Office: 50 Rothschild Blvd., Tel Aviv, Israel. 
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Nearly 1,000 works of art by Pablo Pkawo, filling all gal- 
lery space at the Museum of Modern Art, make up the ex- 
hibition opening this week. From top: a photograph of the 
artist In 1911 at the age of 50, a realistic portrait painted 
In 1904 entitled "Woman In Helmet of Hair,** an early 
Cubist work "Woman with Pears'* and "Self-Portrait 
(1904). 


A Show That Might Even 
Have Dazzled Picasso 


i other 


By GRACE GLUECK 






want people to go out of here reeling, to have a 

sense of ‘How could he do it?’ ” says William 
Rubin, who assembled the cornucopian Picasso 
| show — one of the largest and most Important art 
displays of our time — that will cram the Museum 
of Modem Art’s entire budding from May 22 through Sep- 
tember 16. "I want them to have the same feelings I had in 
seeing the forest of Picasso’s own sculptures that he kept in 
a downstairs studio at bis home — almost a sensation of ver- 
• tigo, based on an impression of more range, more invention, 
more variety than the mind can cope with. lq a way, you 
can’t really jam this genius into one building — MOMA isn’t 
large enough*" 

Mr. Rubin, director of the Modem’s department of paint- 
ing and sculpture, is a man who knows how to stage a spec- 
tacular (his 1977 show at the museum, "Cfeanne: The Late 
Work,” was recognized as one of the most significant the 
Modern had ever presented, and drew an audience of some 
400,000). And the forthcoming exhibition, a near-$2-millIon 
extravaganza formally entitled "Picasso: A Retrospective” 
presenting almost 1,000 works in every medium by the pro- 
tean Spanish artist, who is generally acknowledged as the 
dominant figure of 20th-century art, will undoubtedly be Mr. 
Rubin’s curatorial clef d’oeuvre . About 300 of the works 
have never been seen before in this country, and 30 works 
have never been seen anywhere, including a 1956 wood ver- 
sion of a sculpture group called "The Bathers,” lent by one of 
Picasso’s heirs. At least half of the works in the show will be 
new to New Yorkers who did not venture to Minneapolis 
earlier this year to catch the smaller version of it presented 
by the Walker Art Center. 

On the eve of the 100th anniversary of his birth in 1881, 
Picasso is seen, in the main body of critical opinion, as the 
towering progenitor of the art of our time, a position 
achieved not only by his immense fertility of invention that 
led to such revolutionary styles as Cubism, but also the sheer 
prodigality of his output. In the artist’s estate at his death, 
for example, were 1,885 paintings, 1.228 sculptures, 7,089 
drawings, 3,222 ceramic works, 17,411 prints, and 11 tapes- 
tries. “No artist invented so much in one lifetime,” says Mr. 
Rubin. “There's enough material in the MOMA show to 
make 50 other careers.” 

For Dominique Bozo, the French co-director of the show, 
Picasso is “such a powerful figure that it’s as if Rembrandt, 
Balzac and Victor Hugo were combined in the same man. He 
links the 19th and 20th centuries in his relationship to art of 
the past and the culture of the present. He was the foremost 
painter of reality; he proposes the question ‘what is reality?’ 
and he put his own life into his work. ” 

Most scholars accept as the peak of Picasso’s achieve- 
ment his leading role in the development of Cubism, a move- 
ment that transformed painting by its break with the long 
tradition of visual realism that imitated nature. In Cubism, 
which sought to depict everyday objects from all sides at 
once, as the mind, not the eye, perceives than, a three-di- 
mensional subject was “geomefricized,” fragmented and 
presented from several points of view fused in a single 
image. Not only did Cubism provide a new language that 
could be adapted according to the tastes and personalities of 
artists who took from it, its very radicalism gave artists 
from then an sanction to work in a freer vein. 

Because the Cubist mode bad such a decisive influence 
on the development of 20th-century art, scholars tend to re- 
gard the most important part of Picasso's 75-year career as' 
the period from 1907, when he painted the breakthrough can- 
vas that opened the way to Cubism, "Les Demoiselles 
d ’Avignon,” to 1921, the year of his two versions of “The 
Three Musicians,” which many consider his last Cubist mas- 
terpieces. In particular, they stress the period of Analytic 
Cubism from 1909 to 1912. But Mr. Rubin feels that the cur- 
rent show may result in some change of emphasis. “The 
more material we assembled, the more we began to feel the 
pressure of the 1930’s in Picasso’s work,” he says. "It may 
come out in this exhibition that the late 1920’s and 30’s are 
really comparable to the Cubist period. They can stand 
equally with Cubism in terms of invention and quality. 1 grew 
up in a world where Cubism was it , but I think the late 20’s 
and 30’s — the period which ’Guernica* and its 60-odd studies 
and postscripts bring to a climax — will come out of this show 
looking just as strong.” 

And, walking through the galleries, he points, as an in- 
stance, to the luscious paintings done by Picasso in Che 30’s of 
Marie ThGrtse Walter, his mistress of that period. "Bozo and 
I feel these nudes can go with the Cubist pictures. If Cubism 
gave to painting a kind of architectural scaffolding that sup- 
ports much of the an that follows it, the 30 ’s Picasso not only 
Introduced a marvelous palette of saturated and decorative 
colors but put them in the service of a kind of poetry, a kind of 
psychological insight that brings you much closer to the fab- 
ric of Life chan the somewhat distanced, classically aloof Cub- 
ist works.” 

The show was proposed by Mr. Rubin on a visit to Pi- 


casso shortly before the artist’s death in 1973. “I had seen 
iocs of things at Picasso’s bouse — Notre Dame de Vie in the 
south of France — paintings, sketches and drawings, much 
of it the kind of very exploratory work which he tended to 
keep for himself. Viewing them In his surroundings altered 
and expanded my image of the man and bis work. The exhibi- 
tion idea came out of a desire to share that experience. ” 

Picasso was "amused” by the notion of a museum- wide 
show, according to Mr. Rubin, and agreed to collaborate. But 
the artist’s death a few months later brought preparations to 
a halt. Only after the recent resolution of his tangled estate 
could the project again be seen as-a possibility. The estate 
settlement allowed the French Government, in lieu of death 
taxes, to take the cream — some 4^500 works— of the tens of 
thousands left by Picasso; the rest were apportioned among 
his six heirs. The French Government's acquisitions, soon to 
be permanently installed in the forthcoming Picasso Mu- 
seum in Paris, will form the centerpiece of the Modem’s 
show, along with loans from the heirs, MOMA’s own collec- 
tion and other museums and private collectors around the 
world. Dominique Bozo, who serves as curator- in-charge of 
the future Picasso Museum, serves with Mr. Rubin as co-di- 
rector of the MOMA show. 

The concept of the Picasso exhibition, Mr. Rubin ex- 
plains, is ‘ ‘to situate the best of Picasso’s own Picassos in the 
context of the even larger number of key works that, over a 
period of more than 70 years, had left his studio, some of 
them in out-of-the-way museums or inaccessible collections. 
This combination would make clear the continuity and unity 
of Picasso’s work as never before. It was the possiblity of 
ma k i n g it all visible at once together. In a way never seen 
even by Picasso, that made it worthwhile. -There was never 
such a show, and there won’t be again. ‘Guernica’ [the 1937 
painting that commemorates the bombing of a small town 
during the Spanish Civil War] and its attendant works will go 
to Spain in the near future, and the French Government col- 
lection will soon be permanently ensconced in the Picasso 
Museum in Paris.” 

"Beyond that,” Mr. Rubin continues, "was the idea of 
communicating the cumulative effect of Picasso's restless, 
proliferating inventiveness, as seen in the works in the many 
studios distributed throughout his villa, their revelations of 
the eddies and backwaters of his mind as well as its major 
currents. You know, in the public mind there’s a kind of 
image of Picasso’s career having little plateaus: the Blue 
Period, the Rose Period, Analytic Cubism, Synthetic Cub- 
ism, and so forth. But there are relatively few pictures that 
fit the theoretical definitions for each period. You don't just 
leap from the Blue to the Rose Period; there Is a gradual, 
evolutionary continuity which makes this kind of termi- 
nology appear simple-minded. These categories are abstrac- 
tions we’ve forced upon an oeuvre. The actual development 
is much more complicated; and there also are lots of funny 
things that happen outside the ‘evolutionary’ line — one-shot, 
unique works such as ‘The Acrobat* of 1930, which starts in a 
direction that Matisse would pick up later in his paper cut- 
outs. 1 want the sbow to be confusing to people who think they 


have a grip on Picasso's career. They should come out think- 
ing. ‘It’s a lot less clear than I thought.* ” 

In the room devoted to "Guernica” and its att e ndant 
drawings, both preparatory and post sc ript, Mr. Rubin says, 
“Just look at the amount of genius in this ooe room. It’s more 
than you ran digest. The feeling here is what I want to 
produce for the sbow as a whole.” And be points to a solid 
wall of drawings, sketches and paintings for “Guernica,” — 
not shown in such completeness In many years — ending in a 
series called "Weeping Woman,* 1 in which the artist post- 
scripts his ‘Guernica’ mural with a number of studies of a 
weeping woman portrayed in it. "Every end Is a be g i nning ; 
this is tiie way Picasso worked,” Mr. Rubin says. ‘.‘He com- 
pleted the mural and then out of that series erf images the 
thing that struck him most was the weeping woman. So be 
made this great series of variations on a theme.” 


Sax 


Picasso's inevitable shortcomings are to be found, most 
art historians believe, In the last 30 years of his weak. "They 
have to do,” Mr. Rubin points out, “with his impatience to 
pursue individual painting* as long as necessary. These 
paintings became a question of problem-solving for him, and 
when be got out of them what be wanted, be stopped. Also, he 
made too many pictures at the end of his life. His attention 
span seemed better suited very often to drawings and prints. 
On the average, the quality of drawings and prints in the last 
10 years of his life is better than the paintings.” 

Yet despite the prevailing opinion thqt the aging artist’s 
work fell off considerably after World War II, Mr. Rubin be- 
lieves that he continued to produce "some musingly great 
paintings” even in the two or three years before his death. "I 
have a more optimistic view of the last works than some crit- 
ics,” Mr. Rubin says. “Even though he produced a lot of bad 
paintings, I want to judge by the .small number of really fine 
works be made, not the large body that have gotten into com- 
merce. I've tried to be selective and I believe we have a 
handful of pictures at the very end, such as ‘Woman cm a Pil- 
low’ of i960 and ‘Young Bather With Sand Shovel’ of 1971, 
which are simply wonderful and can hold their own In rela- 
tion to the earlier work. They are not ‘Guernica’ or The 
Three Musicians, ’ but they’re damned good just the same. ’ * 
The co-directors have chosen not to npnftnw the issue of 
Picasso’s late talent by putting Inferior works on view. "It 


. seems to me our Job £s to select the best of the last paintings,” | 
says Mr. Rubin “To the extent that the Sbow reveals Picas-! 
so’s weaknesses, it is inadvertent and perhaps Inevitable, butj 
not what we’re trying to do.” And be adds. “Before this, our 
evaluations of Picasso have been based on piecemeal data.! 
But a show that has as much work unknown ~ even 
scholars — as this has to result in all sorts of possibilities 
fresh perceptions. Ideas, new literature, and also in a 
u&tton of Picasso’s whole career.” 

In pursuit of the vexy best Picassos outside of the Fi 
Government’s holdings, timed-directors have called on 
lenders throughout the world. Tanging from the 
Museum of Art in Japan, to the McNay Art Institute in 
Antonio, and including' such additional sources as the Nj 
ttona] Gallery of Prague, the Kunstsammlung No. 
Westfalen in Dusseklorf, the collection of Baron 
Bomemisza in Lugano, Switzerland, the Toledo Museum 
Art, the National Gallery of Art in Washington, the 
bourg in Paris, Franchise Gilot, the mother of two 
heirs, Mr. and Mrs.' John Hay Whitney, the dealer 
Beyder In Basel and many others. 

But assembling the material has caused the fearing 
hair and the biting of many nails. One disappointment 
been the Russians* canceling of all cultural exchanges 
lowing President Carter’s announcement that the Unifeij 
States would not participate in the Olympic Games in 
cow this summer. The cancellation involved 12 works sla 
to be lent to MOMA from Russian museums, but, 
to Mr. Rubin, in the context of this vast sh ow, they will 
missed only by art historians. And then. If the R 1 
dropped out, would the Czechs follow suit with their group 
major Cubist paintings? Fortunately, they didn’t. Still axjp - 
other diffhanger, now basically resolved, was a harrowing- 
delay in confirmation of the loan by Jacqueline Picasso, the; 
artist’s widow, of some 20 objects, including several impor-J 
tarn portraits of herself. 1 

The toughest negotiations, however, involved the Pi-1 
casso Museum In Barcelona, which made a key loan of morel 
than 50 early Picasso works, after taking name than a year trfl 
make up its mind. “The works belong to the city, and the citjf 
had never lent anything,” says Mr. Rubin. "The whole thhql 
was hew to them. But If we’d lost Barcelona, our sense of ttaf 
wholeness of Picasso would have suffered. Unless you set 
those incredibly virtuoso pictures painted by a teen-age boy 
and realize the career he sacrificed to take bis own path, ym: 
don’t see the whole thing- To make just two brilliant acaf 
dexnic pictures such as ‘Science and Charity* and ' First Coma 
munion,’ and then push off in a new direction showed thal 
even as a 16-year-old, Picasso refused to go on painting in £ 
vein he had already mastered.” 

The show's codirectors are convinced that theirs is OW 
best and most comprehensive Picasso exhibition ever mount; 
ed. "But the imbeUevabfe thing is that you could fill the xnuj 
setim again with terrific Picassos that are not in the sbow,’j 
muses Mr. Rubin. . \ 




$1 Million Coin? 


i 


f million-dollar sets are coming on 
the market, can million-doiiar coins 
be far behind? That question is 
being asked with some frequency 
these days, as coin collectors and 
dealers analyze recent developments 
In the market. 

Stack’s of New York made hobby 
headlines last month when it sold a set 
of gold coins for an even SI million. 
Half a year earlier, Lester Meridn, an- 
other New York dealer, had sold the 
historic Ring of Siam presentation set 
fora price in excess of 81 million. In the 
meantime, single coins have gone for 
as much as $725,000, But have we 
reached the point where ooe single co& 
might realize a seven-figure price? 
Aad if the ctnfnce exists, what coins 
would be die likeliest cjMididates? 

The cbance does exist, tn the view of 
leading dealers. The market's quick- 
ened pulse convinces them that such a 
possibility — unthinkable just a year 
ago — might now become a reality 
within the foreseeable future. But some 



THs pattern $29 gold piece of 1917 currently carries a price tag of f8K,9M. It mag 
very well be the first eote to eventually sell for H,MMM or more. 

are hedging their bets — for even in the upcoming Brasher, this specimen 

hectic marketplace of the 1980’s, they unique. And, also like the Brasher, 
feel.it would take a very special chem- J ‘"tffas th^ L kirK? of glhmOur needed 


oi circumstance and coin to bring 
” a Si-million sale. 

One potential million-dollar coin cur- 
rently on the market is the so-called In- 
dian Head double eagle of 1907, a proof 
pattern piece designed by famed sculp- 
tor Augustus SaintrGaudens. like the 


propel it {r, a seven-figure stratum. It[ 
design incorporates elements of bot 
SaintrGaudens gold coins issued by the] 
U.S. Government: the Indian head onj 
the obverse was used on the 510 gold 
piece and the eagle on the back was re- j 
tained on the twenty as adopted. 
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,IKR solo performance at the 
salem Khan (May 19), Tamara 
ik displayed many talents. 
Sjwaa outstanding- as a. dancer. 

dietipn was clear and ex- 
’ alve in reciting' Yiddish poetry; 
singing voice was pleasant in 
varnished way,- and her acting 
apparent. 

staging (set by Claude 
y ) was attractive and the 
:ing a great help. So was pianist 
mond Goldstein, who not only 
;ed cleverly but made his bow 
ntry in a way few musicians 
know how to do. 
it Tamara MIelnOc'a .mart con* 
uous asset was her dancing. In 
Sokolow’s “Prayer*’, (music: 
priniKafc'el’® "Kaddieh”)-, her 
^ -ements were as meaningful as 
Is — anguish and suppHcatfon in 
; : : r • . l stretch of her arms, the bend of 
\ -body. Her only "prop,” a qhajr,. 
-f c “ pew *nd aSy^t+ftfuge 
. . „ , .1- There was bomexaltaaoCaiwJ 

-- w v '." £??Uty in the rawand angles. 1 
^ .qual hi emotional effect. though 

.. "...V economical In method, was’ 

'” r ; ' a Oren’s choreography of “The 

: -' : her" (music: Oedoen Partos’s 
■- ■? r '• -‘aim*'). Here, the dancer’s flex- 
r ■. »»r provided the highlight of the 

gramme. Indeed, Tamara 

— "inik’s gifts as a dancer stood 

in good stead throughout 1 * * , for. 

gave eloquence also to her 
ures and moves as .actress, 
.cr and singer, 


INC 

1A 
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1 IN ADDING up the credits, 

or two debits must be noted, 
was important: Tamara’s 
e needed a microphone — ea- 
sily as she sometimes sang 
ugh the '‘scrim” '.of her 

•ror,” or with her face turned 
the audience. The theatre 
did not provide the required 
nance. The words could be 

d. but much of the nuances fad- 
thc auditorium. How much she 

i have improved her perfor- 

ce was demonstrated in the 
item, where she danced to the 
:d of her recorded voice, 

ir.g an Itsik Manger poem 
lie: Pov Mielnlk). 

e second fault wasn't serious, 

igh her white multi-purpose 

is (by Francoise Coriat- 
leaui was lovely, a change for 
second half would have 
htened the effect — even with 
?thlng less elegant, 
sum, it was a performance 

h seeing, but with more artful 
ectlon it could have been even 
e appealing. 


RECENT steep price rises have 
prompted many inquiries from 
readers about growing vegetables 
at home. . 5 * * * * * • ' 

The eggplant- (”Aa fail' * In 
Hebrew and sometimes also, called 
aubergine) is a long-growing hot- 
weather crop. Plants started in the 
spring will produce all throughahot 
summer and until the autumn frost. 
■There Is still time to start growing 
eggplants now if you have an empty 
sunny spot in the garden, or you can 
even grow eggplants in Mg con- 
tainers like drums, buckets or Mg 
plastic (compost) sacks. 

The system of intercropping 
described in this column recently, 
can be also applied to eggplants. 
The plants are quite decorative and 
can also be grown in flower beds 
together with ornamentals. Mixed 
cultures, like those at London’s Kew 
Gardens, fit well Into Israeli home 
gardens. Eggplants will lend more 
beauty and variety to your flower 
garden. 

A GOOD IDEA is to start eggplant 
seedlings in yoghurt cups Oiled with 
a vermlcullte and compost mixture 
(75:25) and to transplant them later 
with the whole rootball as soon as 
they produce two to three pairs of 
leaves. After sowing, keep them 
medium moist until 'the seeds ger- 
minate. 


BEAUTY AND VARIETY 



GARDENER’S CORNER Walter Frankl 


Pinching oat the plant’s grow- 
ing points. 

When transplanting, a fertile, 
well -drained soil Is required for best 
results. After transplanting, press 
the soil firmly around the plant so 
that a light depression is formed to 
hold water. 

The distance from one plant to 
another should be between 60 to 70 
cm. , to allow sufficient space for the 
development of the root system. 


To bring eggplants to a quick 
start and to ensure rapid growth 
after transplanting, give them & lit- 
tle extra feeding with nitrogen and 
potassium (about half a teaspoon of 
each mineral). Poor foliage and 
stunted growth call for additional 
fertilizing. 

After transplanting, water the 
plants- carefully with a watering 
can. Later regular waterings are 
needed for eggplants — best in 
trenches, as for roses. 

Pinch out the growing points of 
the plants when they become well 
established in order to encourage 
side branching. For quality crops, 
allow no more than six fruits to 
term on each plant. 

Eggplant bushes, when fertilized 
every two to three weeks, grow stur- 
dy and fairly tall. Cultivation for 
airing and weeding may be fairly 
deep and close at first, then in- 
creasingly shallow as the plants 
develop. The foliage should be dry 
before cultivation or hoeing begins. 

Eggplants must be picked as soon 


ABSORPTION -MINISTER David 
Levy’s 30th independence anniver- 
sary- programme for returning 
Israelis was very likely well- 
intentioned, said the State Comp- 
troller. However, It was poorly con- 
ceived, implemented and super- 
vised -and probably made no 
difference to the decision of those 
yordim who did come home. 

Even the ministry, which had 
publicized the programme widely, 
concluded after it ended that its 
achievements were only “limited” 
and Its success "partial.” 

• The' only person on the ministry’s 
assessment committee (which in- 
cluded the director of the planning 
and research unit, the minister’s 
economic adviser and the deputy 
head of absorption services) who 
thought the programme was a 
success was the man Levy had ap- 
pointed to head the unit for retur- 
ning Israelis and to run the 
programme. 

: The assessment committee, ac- 
cording to the Comptroller, con- 
cluded that in future, the problem 
of yordim should not be dealt with 
by one-time benefit programmes 
but by continuous Information cam- 
paigns among concentrations . of 
Israeli emigrants abroad. 

Of the 11.174 Israelis who return- 
ed during the 20 months that the 
programme was in effect, only 4,872 
were eligible for benefits accorded 
by it (there are an estimated 290,000 
to 400,000 yordim abroad). A yored, 
according to the Central Bureau of 
Statistics definition, is an Israeli 
citizen who remains abroad con- 
tinuously, for at least four years.. 
--Several -pes&aroh .papers* on 
emigrants. - were available - to- : 
ministry officials when they set up 
the unit for returning Israelis. One, 
a -study of people who emigrated 
before 1964 and returned from the 
U.S. la 1970, found that the percen- 
tage of Israelis who come home 
after five years or more abroad is 
negligible. 

Benefits then in effect had no in- 
fluence on the decision to return for 
31 per cent of this group; the 
privileges (housing, customs and 


Returning 

Israelis 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

employment), only affected the tim- 
ing of the return for 38 per cent. 
Only 9 per cent said that the 
benefits had an important effect on 
their decision to come home. 

A SECOND PIECE of research 
showed that the predominant 
reasons leading to yordim retur- 
ning were love of their country, the 
desire to live in a Jewish state and 
concern for their children's educa- 
tion and future. The amount of 
benefits granted by the govern- 
ment, according to this study, had 
little or no effect on their decision. 

Yet. 'the 30th anniversary 
programme decided to grant 
benefits and — unlike earlier 
programmes — to give universal 
privileges to all who qualified, and 
not to tailor them according to the 
personal assets and needs of each 
returnee. 


ment in Israel in order to receive 
housing aid. But the ministry's unit 
for returning residents didn't check 
even a sample. 

The programme's publicity 
programme was prepared only In 
October 1978, even though the 
benefits began the previous March. 
It aimed at advertising on radio 
stations and certain local TV 
stations in North America. Israelis 
were also asked to contact their 
relatives living abroad and tell 
them about the programme. 

The director of the unit for retur- 
ning residents made contacts with 
agencies in Israel and abroad — 
without consulting the ministry's 
auditor, as he was required to do. 
The Comptroller stated that the 
director made these contacts 
without authorization. 


LEVY TOURED the U.S. in 
January 1978 in order to promote 
the programme. But hundreds of 
yordim who asked for further infor- 
mation werje told that. the 
programme had not yet been ap- 

February, the ministry _ set 
procedures for exemptions from 
customs and sales taxes, but at that 
time, the Treasury had not yet 
prepared an order and the benefits 
hadn't been approved by the 
Knesset Finance Committee. It 
took several more months until all 
the benefits were approved by the 
requisite authorities. 

The ministry demanded that 
applicants affirm on an official 
form that they didn't own an apart- 


All present 
and correct 


MUSIC 


THE JERUSALEM SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA, Zdauk Mmol, conduc- 
ting: with Jaime Laredo, violin 

(Jerusalem Theatre, May. U). Rodaly: 
Dances from Galantha; Tchaikovsky: 
Violin Concerto, opus SB; Mussorgsky: 
“Pictures at an Exhibition (Ravel)”. 

GUEST CONDUCTOR Mac&l 
delivered a highly satisfying if not 
stimulating or exciting concert. His 
movements are most suggestive 
and decisive, his musical treatment 
sound and sober, reactions from the 
orchestra in full accord with his 
demands. 

Technical execution seemed to 
have been the main concern of 
everybody on that night, and 
probably because of this attitude 


musical interest was not aroused. 

The Dances from Galantha 
sounded as if Mr. Mocal mistook 
Sweet Paprika for Hot Paprika — 
the orchestra has given much more 
rousing readings of it. 

Jaime Laredo Is a very conscien- 
tious musician who attends to every 
detail of his part. But a soloist in a 
concerto must show some in- 
dividuality, some temperament, . 
some personal Ideas about the 
music before him. This was totally 
missing, though pedantic people 
could point out that there was not 
one note off centre. Accordingly, 
the cooperation of conductor and 
orchestra was restrained and never 
got the old warhorse of a concerto 
off the ground. 

In the Mussorgsky-Ravel. the 
conductor could have asked the 
orchestra for much more intensity. 
Here again, we were presented with 
a good performance, some fine 
spots, but nevertheless a quite or- 
dinary rendition that could have 
been an exciting and gratifying ex- 
perience. 

YQBANAN BOEHM 


AMONG THESE contacts were an 
arrangement to publicise- the 30th 
anniversary programme in the 
overseas edition of “Bamahane”; 
IS16.700 worth of advertisements on 
Kol Y Israel, and a printed message 
from Levy that was to be dis- 
tributed to 30,000 t/ordim in New 
York. 

The Comptroller was unable to 
find any evidence that the message 
had indeed been sent. A month after 
che minister's message was sup- 
posed to have been sent, the Israel 
consul-general's office In New York 
prepared a list of 20,000 emigrants 
at the unit director's request. 

About 1546,000 was spent on com- 
mercial messages for radio and TV 
in New York. The Comptroller in- 
quired, into, these contracts, in- 
. .u*‘ ^ n clvdfoff« BHppo^sion^qf production, 

arid ‘ broadcasts and the 
arrangements for payment. The 
Comptroller’s inquiries were sent 
to the ministry in June 1979. 

“Some questions had not receiv- 
ed satisfactory answers by the date 
that the State Comptroller’s report 
went to the printer." 

The Comptroller also found that 
in January 1979, the unit director 
ordered the printing of 65,000 infor- 
mation ^booklets about the 
program in addition to three 
previous editions totalling 90,000 
copies. The new booklets, costing 
IS16.500. were to be distributed by 
Israeli consular offices. But they 
were sent to the consulates only 
four months before the end of the 
30th anniversary programme. 

As the programme drew to a 
close, the ministry commissioned 
an outside study of the programme 
at the cost of IS9.000. It found that 
5S per cent of those who returned 
from January 1978 through March 
1979 . thought that the programme 
had had no effect at all on their 
return. Those who said the 
programme had a major influence 
on their decision to return — about 9 
per cent — were ironically less 
satisfied by their return than they 
had hoped and less sure than the 
others that they would stay in 
Israel. 

The State Comptroller has a 
tradition of never naming names. 
The director of the unit for retur- 
ning Israelis was Uri Oren, then the 
Absorption Ministry’s spokesman. 
He has since been promoted to the 
Construction and Housing Ministry, 
where he now serves as David 
Levy’s adviser and spokesman. 



Austria 
means music, 
song, gaiety 
and tradition * 

In Austria, music goes all the way from the 
opera house and concert halls of Vienna 
and Salzburg to the small wine bouses in 
the villages and holiday resorts. On warm 
summer evenings, you can join the locals in 
a singsong, while comely Austrian girls in 
their native costume serve tasty snacks in 
the best tradition of the Austrian cuisine. 

Details of musical events and other 
possibilities for enjoying an Austrian 
holiday are available at your travel agent 
and offices of Austrian Airlines. 

Austrian National Tourist Office^ 

12 Rebov Trampeldor. Td Aviv, TeL 6S3SSS 

AUSTRIAN AIRUH£S V- 


aa they attain satisfactory size, hut 
before the surface loses its bright, 
glossy appearance. When the skin 
colour becomes dull, the flesh tough 
and the seeds begin to harden, you 
are too late. Initial errors will be 
overcome by more experience. 

Always remember that dullness 
indicates over-maturity and a loss 
of quality. Small pruning shears or 
a sharp knife are used to cut the 
stems close to the fruits. 

Most eggplants will be ready for 
the first harvest wi thin about 90 
days of transplanting; This means 
that if you grow eggplants from 
seeds now and transplant them at 
the end of June, you may start 
harvesting in September. 

You can get earlier crops, of 
course, by buying plants from a 
nursery. When the plant limbs are 
heavy with fruit, they may need 
staking or pruning to enhance the 
size of the fruit. 

ALTHOUGH eggplants contain a 
fair amount of vitamin A. they do 


not provide a rich supply of 
vitamins. But their edible portion 
does contain remarkable quantities 
of carbohydrates and protein. 

They are a staple vegetable In 
Israel, and are used In different 
ways — cooked, baked, stuffed, 
fried or boiled. They are served as a 
vegetable dish or as salad and 
pickles. Canned eggplants, with or 
without tomato juice, are an impor- 
tant export item and popular also in 
Israel. _ 

Compared to potatoes, eggplants 
produce far more food per plant. 
More important, it can be harvested 
over a much longer period. 

As our long summer turns 
gradually into autumn, the eggplant 
is just coming Into its own. 

THE EGGPLANT (SoZanum 
melongena) is thought to have 
originated in tropical India and 
China, where it was mentioned by 
writers at least 1,500 years ago. It 
apparently moved into the 
Mediterranean region during the 
early Middle Ages and was later In- 
troduced Into America by the 
Spanish. 


Records show that It was 
cultivated In England in 1508, but, 
like the tomato at this period, was. 
not used as a food plant. 

John Gerarde, the most famous 
writer about plants during the 
Elizabethan period, wrote In his 
“Herb&U’* (London, 1397) about the 
eggplant as follows: “I rather wish 
Englishmen to content themselves 
with the meate and sauce of our own 
country than with fruit and sauce 
eaten with such perlll; for doubtless 
these apples have a mlscbevous 
quality; the use thereof Is utterly 
forsaken.” 

Gardeners who observe the hor- 
ticultural restrictions of the Sab- 
batical Year, as well aa those with 
limited gardening space, may be in- 
terested to know that eggplants can 
be also grown successfully in 
systems of soil-less gardening. 

Meir Schwartz, formerly of Kib- 
butz Hafetz Hayim, in his book 
“Hydroponics In Israel” (edited by 
the Institute for Agricultural 
Research According to the Toro. 
Tel Aviv. 972.), recommends 
eggplant-growing In gravel 
aggregates. Eggplants also grow 
well in vermlcullte or In a mixed 
perlite and tuf-hagolan pebbles, 
medium, when fed with a nutrient 
solution. Ready-for-uae “nutrl-col" 
or diluted “20-20-20” fertilizing salt, 
will do the job. 


THE COMPTROLLER'S report on 
Health offers little room for op- 
timism. Only occasionally does a 
glimmer of hope shine through, as 
In its report on the Community 
General Mental Health Centre in 
Jaffa. 

The centre, set up In 1972 from a 
fund provided by the American 
Joint Distribution Committee, was 
handed over to the government in 
1976 and has been under the aegis of 
the Health Ministry ever since. In 
1973. it set up a pilot project In a 
small district with a particularly 
high percentage of social welfare 
clients, and a large number of un- 
related social agencies. 

The centre organized a coor- 
dinating team based on the various 
services. This resulted in a new 
relationship between clients and 
professionals leading to both more 
services and a greater awareness 
of the existing ones. Considering 
the centre's success, the Comp- 
troller notes, this kind of work 


Little room 
for hope 


By HAIM SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

should be expanded to other dis- 
tricts. 

On the other hand, the Comp- 
troller notes that the ministry Is 
found wanting in other areas, as 
In its handling of contributions to 
government hospitals. In many 
cases they lost value by remain- 
ing for years in ordinary savings 
accounts. 

The "Comptroller states that the 
Health Ministry should act as soon- 
as possible to ensure that con- 
tributions are handed on In full for 
the purposes indicated by donor s. 

of criticism In- 


volves the acquisition of the six 
CAT scanners presently employed 
In Israeli hospitals. The 
sophisticated X-ray mechanisms 
cost when purchased up to ILlOm. 
each. This cancelled out any possi- 
ble discount that might have been 
obtained by a large-scale purchase. 

The Comptroller also touched 
briefly on the question of ordering a 
relatively large number of such In- 
struments for a limited population, 
especially In the' case of Jerusalem, 
where both HOdossah and Sha'ars 
Zedek hospitals acquired scanners. 
It is the duty of the ministry to 
regulate such purchases, the Comp- 
troller notes. 

Finally, the Comptroller reviews 
the treatment of public complaints 
concerning the health services, an 
area which has been largely ig- 
.nored by the ministry. However, 
In December 1979, a senior 
physician from outside the ministry 
staff was appointed as chief public 
complaints officer. 


The Minister of Transport in the Knesset: 

“Egged takes advantage of its monopoly to discriminate 
between passengers , and chooses to victimize 
passengers on municipal routes 
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THE PUBLIC MAY 
JUDGE FOR ITSELF: 


Route 

Cost per 
passenger 

Fare 

Loss on 
eachELlOO 
of income 

Profit on 
each ILIOO 
of income 

Jerusalem internal 

17 

9 

89 


Tel Aviv — Jerusalem 

46 

104 

— 

126 

Tel Aviv — Haifa 

70 

119 

— 

67 

Tel Aviv — Beersheba 

77 

119 

■ — 

55 

Tel Aviv — Ashdod 

45 

57 

— r 

27 

Haifa — Nahariy a 

35 

48 


39 

Haifa — Kiryat Shmona 

101 

137 

— 

35 

I Tel Aviv — Kiryat Shmona 142 

198 

— 

39 

Tel Aviv — Ashkelon 

50 

88 

— 

76 


Fares are fixed by the Ministry of Transport 
Where is the discrimination between passengers?!! 


EGGED 



TODAY ACHIID CAN 5WIM BEFORE HE WALKS 

Principal Tamar Fox (Rif kind) 
former Israel Cham pion 

Latest natural teaching methods. 

* SPECIAL COURSES SMALL GROUPS 

* INFANTS FROM 6 MONTHS TO 2% YEARS 

* T0DDLERS3-5 YEARS 

* BEGINNERS 5 -8 YEARS 

* INTERMEDIATE COURSE CRAWL & BACKSTROKE 
‘ ADULT B£GlNNER«3ROUPS, AND PRIVATE LESSONS. 

Private teaching, excellent results, with the best possible tuition. 

Registration for courses now being accepted at the pool, 4 Hasadot St 
Kfar Schmaryahu,. Fridays, from 12JJ0- 17.00 P.M.' 
or telephone 03-752094. 

Courses will run from June 1st to October 31st. 
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port of Savannah, Georgia)' 
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Greece and the Islands. All the thrill 
of being inEurope at the lowest prices. 


Let Olympic take you to the Greek Islands. 
Hundreds of magical places offer you 
a seaside vacation filled with beauty and 
fascinating history. Sightsee in the mountains 
and picturesque villages. European-style 
entertainment and fun. Night clubs, casinos, 
international cuisine, superb hotels and 
shopping centers. All this at reasonable prices. 
As a passenger of Greece's national airline, 
you can take advantage of a wide choice of 
scheduled flights to Greece, plus inexpensive 


internal flights to every point, right through 
the day. You'll find the Olympic staff 
pleasant and happy to help you plan 
a vacation that will delight you and still keep 
within your budget. That's because we have 
the know-how you can rely on totally. 

And your travel agent will agree. 

This summer you deserve the vacation of your 
dreams. 

Make it happen by flying to Greece — on 
Olympic. 


Greece is just a hop away- let Olympic take you. 
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Contact your travel agent or your nearest Olympic office. 
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»■».. Your 1980 holiday 

THE CARPATI NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 

■k a offers you in one holiday 

SJSI E A-M O U NTAI N S- R E LAXATI O IM- H E A LTH 

^ 'Vfew r» v 


£<? 0 


★ 7 days In' the picturesque mountain resorts: 

SINAIA-PREDEAL-POIANA BRASOV, from. $1 18.00 

★ 7 days in the Black Sea constellation: 

OLIMP-CAP AURORA-VENUS-SATURN. from $1 08.50 

★ 14 days, in mountains, seaside, or combined, from $226.50 

■ A Unlimited possibilities of round trips on the itineraries: 

BUCOVINA-MOLDOVA-TRANSYLVANIA. from * $21 1 .50 

(Prices do not include flights) 

.Note convenient prices! — Book now! — Limited number of places! 


COUPON 

Name Address 

Pisa— send me detailed information about holiday programmes in Romania. 

Please mail this coupon to: Romanian Tourist Information Office, 97 Ben Yehuda Street. Tel Aviv. Ter 221736. 


Advertise in Haluah He’adif ! 

TWGHN-0NE CROSSWORD 


CRYPTIC PUZZLE 

ACROSS 

1 The last tote* to be back- 
bNSkkW? C5> 

C Taster ul impudence T <51 
S A cal m to t sea. (1) 


Cae Um same diagram for either the Cryptic or the Easy pozsle. 

FMs Me b r 18 I 1 &ASY PUZZLE 


it They turn? mumtnafiioa to 
the nench poMacians (51 
2X The wberrmUial to ve me 
a short answer 15) 

U Plasterer*’ capital ? (5) 

U A number cut by leas than 
half (7) 

15 Vehicle reversed in its trades 
(3) 

17 TUb river Is not without 
some Mands (4i 
11 Man of service fa getting a 
bone out (8) 

19 Not the point at any tout 1 
(5) 

s« One who phones up, crying 

fll 

tt Distance oonerwl by me going 
round a lUn centre f4i 

24 She returns a hall (3i j 

25 Does tt fsDaw the flhn K ; 

advertise*? (1) 

28 A fellow to try out with 
beattsttoa (5). 

27 Place in an emboirassln? 
portion (S) 

28 Like (be gardener's beard ? 
f5) 

28 SngtRttcd stare, inaocar- 
mte. of a minor incident at 
Rugby re-3) 

38 Several boles In one place ! 

fS) 

31 How Slade does business (5) 

DOWN 

2 Signs of things being kicked 
Over? (8) 

3 Stairway fruit ffli 

8 Ured, eves (bough cut up ! 

5 The essential sound or tee ui 

a bottle fSi i 

* HW kke setting mail, sir (7i 
7 Air services? (4) j 


ACROSS 
1 Long far C9> 

6 Squabbles (5) 
S Built (7) 

IS Untrue ifi) 

11 Kingdom (5> 

12 Scent (S) 

13 Does agate 17) 

u Stake <31 

1? Worshipped 
object (4) 

18 Day stalks <6> 

19 Grin r5) 

54 Clems 18) 

22 Dried up 14) 
24 Leeter (3) 


8 Kept away from “ (0) 


t Vi 

28 Abundant <5> 

27 Scale (5) 

28 liquid -jet (5). 

29 Uobnftft 17) 

38 Stage remark IS j 
31 Cote <5) 


8 Zs able onoe more to dance 

18) 


19 Trip 17) 

21 Devotional 
Smuts <6) 

22 Facile <6) 

23 do back (6) 

25 Change (5) 

26 Surrounded t 
(4) 

28 Plant Juke (3) 


Cryptic Solution 
L Foppy. | 


Yesterday's Easy gelation 


g 4 

«»ce i <5) s*JrTr i* if- 


14 Park teem (St 

15 Ponte as a servant I5i 

18 Allude in freer fashion f5i 


Not-Ed. 18. Nip. U. Settlor. 21. Eldest 21. flexsam. 22. Ripe. 23. 
S«^P<»L a. 0-V-er(q'er). 23. (kgs. 44. Address. 26. Stamps. 29. 
S*a-LT=4- Drl-IW. » Chase's. Are. 31. Syrup. 32. Scalpel. 34. 

2 ffirSlr < S, P0 * in ,8 ’ DOWN.— 1, CiUU. 2. Pat- DOWNr-4. Likes. I Replace, 

g JtiiiLrSiLlriLn*. toer. 4. O-ran. 5, Pimm. 6. 4. Late. 5, SplDfl. 8. Paced 7, 

W iUI tbe disturbance fa deadly Y-UJLon. 7, Video. 9. Ma-L 12. Braga. 9. Rip- 12, Attends. 14. 

„ lv. . - , Klnperv. 14, Air. 16, Tiger. »1, Skr. 18. Dears. 17, Ether. 19. 

S5 Attempted in court (5» DrilL 19, SullM. 20. Torch. SL Emtewe. 20. Brass. 2L Speu. 23, 


£5 Attempted In court (5i 
28 like the tale or the 1 
__ with fifteen feet? (41 
28 Botanical berfunto* <3i 


(Nacre. 32. Si-L-d. 33, IRA. 


I Scot. 33. Pat 


SOLUTIONS TO TODAY’S PUZZLE TOMORROW 


General Electric goes to a 
kibbutz to buy computers... 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVTV. — When a manufac- 
turer sings the praises of his own 
line of computers, most potential 
buyers automatically discount the 
superlatives, considering them only 
a manner of enticing customers to 
take a first look at the item. 

But when a customer, and an 
American industrial giant like 
General Electric at that, takes up 
the chorus, it is another thing. 
Especially after GE’s purchasing 
team first visited West Germany 
and Japan, no slouches at making 
similar products. 

The computer in question is call- 
ed "Computerized Numerical Con- 
trol,” and It runs the machines 
which make industrial dies. It is 
made by Kibbutz Yizreel's Elex 
plant, which Incidentally, is mann- 
ed mainly by South Africans, 
Australians. New Zealanders and 
Americans, who constitute about 
half the population of the kibbutz, 
although It was founded In 1948 by 
former members of the Palxnach. 
English and Hebrew are spoken in- 
terchangeably. 

"It's a case of the socialist way of 
life turning out a product which 
beats the capitalist companies at 
their own game," says Jimmy 
Shapiro, sales manager of the 
plant. 

Here are a few excerpts from 
General Electric's company 
publication describing the Elex 
control system. 

"It cuts out 50 to 73 per cent of the 


effort devoted to Numerical Control 
(NC) programming. Also greatly 
reduces the amount of NC tape for 
the factory. Gains approaching 
these were recently exhibited to GE 
representative by Yizreel Elec- 
tronics via their new Elex control 
system... applicable to tool or 
mould making... this may be the 
next generation of advancement In 
NC systems... eliminates the need 
for preparing preliminary 
programmes on large computer 
systems....** 

And so the write-up goes on, as If 
written by a first-class advertising 
agency pushing a product. 

GE bought four of the machines, 
thus Increasing the kibbutz’s ex- 
ports to the U.S., and keeping the 
U.S. as its primary customer. 
Others have been bought 
throughout the past year by West 
Germ any r Holland, Switzerland 
and France, all of them countries 
which make the most sophisticated 
computers in the world. 

In Israel, they have been 
purchased by the Military In- 
dustries, by Electro-Optics In 
Rehovot, by Elbit and others. "We 
did both tbe hardware and the 
software, ” Shapiro says proudly, 
noting that exports in- 1979 were 
Sim., while the target for this year 
is $2.5m. 

The kibbutz now earns ball Its in- 
come from its industrial pl an t, with 
the rest coming from the more 
prosaic branches, such as citrus 
and dairy. It has a papulation of 600, 
of whom 230 are members. 


By MACABEE DEAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — Savannah Is the 
fastest-growing port on America’s 
eastern seaboard — and It expects 
to grow even faster when more 
Israeli cargoes are. shipped there, 
according to George J. Nichols, ex- 
ecutive director of the Georgia 
Forts Authority. Nichols is here 
with a seven-man delegation, as 
guests of the Israel-Amerlca 
Chamber of Commerce. 

“Zlm discovered Savannah's ad- 
vantages years ago — It Is 20-25 per 
cent cheaper for containers aiid 
about 10 per cent cheaper for bulk 
cargoes than New York. But many 
Israeli exporters are still unaware 
of these benefits, ” Nichols told The 
Jerusalem Post last week. Last 
year alone Zim called at Savannah 
port 78 times, or about once every 
five days. The Ports Authority also 
controls one ’ other international 
port, Brunswick, as well as three 
coastal ports for barges. 

Nichols has already talked to 
several major exporters, Including 
Israel Chemicals, which ships con- 
siderable quantities of potash and 
phosphates to the U.S. 


The visitor pointed out th« . 
Southern region of the IL& J 
"one of the faster growing p^J 
the country, with the area m 
rapidly Industrialized. Peopfc* 
moving South from the North J* 
eluding many blacks ret^ig 
home to take adv&tntage ofthtf* 
offered. And agriculture U £ 
growing rapidly in order toftMi 
newcomers, and this meant S 
more fertilizers.” 

Some S150m. has been invest*} 
the last five years In expan dw . 
Ports Authority's facilities, - 
another $i00m. would be spg» 
the next five years.' 

Today. Savannah handle* gk 
nine million tons of lntornatfq 
cargo a year (including oU), i 
Brunswick handles three m|g 
tons. Foreign cargo constUd 
most of the shipments pu 
through the two International poj 
The delegation came here aj 
similar visits to Poi*| 
Yugoslavia. -Italy, Kuwait J 
Egypt, moving on to Greece bef ' 
going home. 

Savannah is the largest porl 
the South, and is the fifth largeii 
the U.S. eastern seaboard. 


Flower, season blossoms lai 


Shavit to U.S. to buy jets 


By HYAM CORNEY 
Jerusalem Posit Correspondent 
LONDON. — El A1 chief Avraham 
Shavit stopped In London over the 
weekend on his way to Seattle, 
where be will negotiate the 
purchase of two 737 and four 767 
Boeing passenger jets. The planes 
will cost more than 3200 m. - 
The 737 is a 120 seat aircraft 
which will be used for 'short runs 
from Tel Aviv to such European 
destinations as Vienna, Athens, 
Rome, Bucharest and even London, 
with a stopover. The airline already 
has two of these planes on lease. 
Tbe 767 carries 220 passengers. 

The purchases ore part of El Al's 
efforts to capture a larger share of 
the growing charter market, es- 
pecially in Britain. 

Shavit defended El Al’s policy on 
charters, which has come In for 
considerable criticism. “I really 
don't understand the critics," 
Shavit told The Jereualem Post 
"When we stayed out of the 
charters, we were told we should he 
in. When we came in, we were told 
rto stay out. And nopr we are be.lpg. 
(Criticized for going- after more. 


business. We are not eating 
someone else's cake, just trying to 
get back our share of the cake." 

Shavit was particularly critical of 
"some Israeli officials, even In 
England" who, he said, did not un- 
derstand the problem. 

Shavit and El A] UK head Haim 
Sanderson do not believe that their 
more competitive approach to 
charters will put any of the other 
companies out of business. 

Number of flights 
to Cairo increased 

TEL AVIV. — El A1 and NefertW 
aviation have signed an agreement 
to add two more Tel Avlv-Calro 
flights a week, starting In the near 
future, a Nefertltl spokesman told 
The Jerusalem. Post yesterday. 

El A1 will operate one additional 
flight on Tuesday, and Nefertltl on 
Friday. There will now be flights 
every day of the week except Satur- 


aned an 
‘Namir 


Nefertltl has recently opc 
office, da: Tel AvlS^hl ! KB&fc : 
(Atarim). 
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By YITZHAK OKED 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
TEL AVIV. — ■ The flower export 
season ends -this week tn a better 
state than it started, Yohanan 
Bilev, the head of flower exports at 
Agrexco, said yesterday. 

Warm weather at the start of the 
season caused many flowers to 
bloom early, which resulted in a 
glut and a sharp drop In prices in 
export markets. A lot of flowers had 
to be destroyed. 

All season long the freak 
premature blossoming caused a 30 
per cent shortfall from forecasts. 
However, this shortage was also a 
blessing, because It boosted flower 
prices. 

According to Bilev's rough 
calculations. Israel will have ex- 
ported about 580 million flowers 
this season. Tne forecast at the 
beginning of the season had been 
over 900 million. 

The price these flowers will fetch 
will be about 370m. which, accor- 
ding to Bflev, will be about 90 per 
cent of the predicted price. 

About a month ago flower experts 
at Agrexco feared that the season 
would end in a depressed state 
because of a shortage of flowers. 
But, thanks to the warm weather, 
there was a sudden bloom of 
flowers. during the past two weeks 
which enabled Agrexco to export 38 
million flowers for Mothers Day. 
About three and a half million of 
-these went to the U.S. ' " 

Because of the pre'sent . 


favourable situation, it was dec 
at Agrexco to extend the flows; 
port season, which usually em- ’ 
Mothers Day. for. another 
weeks. 

This will enable Agrexco tor - 
its commitments to the U.iL, vi- ■ 
is a relatively new market. - 

One of the organizations'. , 
ticipatlng in Agrexco'a laraflt . < 
programme Is the Unloi • 
Orthodox Jewish Congregate 
America, which will sell the In • 
grown flowers at a profit. 

More than ' 500 Jev 
organizations around the : 
ordered deliveries for Pess^h,' . 
it is believed that about the 
number ordered deliveries'. 
Shavuot. Bilev believes that a 
the 1.3 million-flower shlpmeR , 
ing sent to the U.S, this week, a 
200,000 will be sold In the IsraQr 
programme. 

With the end of the flower a ! 
season, it is believed the dec ' 
battle between Agrexco and 
private flower exporters wil ... 
fought. 

Agrexco, with the backlit ' 
Agriculture Minister Ariel 8h ‘ 
and most of the large fan ! 
organizations — excluding r 
private Farmers Federation. 4 r 
trying to get a law passed by - 
all flower exports will be han 
by one body. *. — 

The private exporters, who 
preparing to lobby against the . 
claim that AgrtMEd'ls too big 1 * 
bureaucratic. w 
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DOWN 

z Harvested <0) 

3 Step (6) 

4 Before (3) 

5 Wound marts 
<51 

6 Destructive 
Insect <7> 

7 Notion, (4) 

6 Ensue rg> 

12 Molecular 

constituents (ft) 

13 Wash out (5) 

14 Puddles (5) 

15 ‘Uncovered <5) 

18 Mode enquiries 
< 6 ) 


Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

Israel Museum. Exhibitions: Permanent 
collections of Judaica, Art and Arch- 
aeology. The Ladejlnsky Collection of 
Aslan Art. uoraers. sneua Hicks — Free 
Fall. Colour at the Youth Wing. "Lets 
Conserve the Forest" (Youth Whig). The 
Maremont collection of Pre-Columbian 
Art. Jewelry and figurines from burials 
— the Natation Culture. MQcha Laury. 
Roland Topor. The Dan Berley Collection 
of Photographs. Hebrew Script and 
Inscription. New additions to Depf. of 
Prints and Drawings. 

Guided Tour: Sun.. Mon., Wed.. Thur. 13; 
Tues. 4.30. 

Shrine of the Book: Sun., Mon., Wed., 
Thur. 10-5: Tues. 10-10; FrL, Sat. 10-2. 
Bockrtrller Museum: Sun. -Thur. 10-5; 
Frl.. Sat. 10-2. 

Open 10-3. At 3.30: “The Sound of Music," 
children's film. Open tomorrow 10-2 
Old City Art Guide. 

The Jerusalem Artists Workshop. 7 
Tlferet Israel, Jewish Quarter. Open 9 
a.m.-B p.m. (closed Shabbat hours). 
Ceramic arts, sculptures, reliefs, artistic 
functional pottery, serlgraphs. 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
Radaitxali Toots 

1. Medical Centre, Klryat Hadassah, 
Tours; 9. 10, li, noon, leaving from 
Kennedy Bldg., includes Windows. No 
charge. Friday tours begin at 8 a.m. by 
appointment only. TeL 02-416338 or 02- 
429271. 

2 . Hadassah Synagogue-Gbagall Win- 
dows: Open to public from l.StM p.m. 
Sunday-Thuraday. Buses 19, 27 

3. Mt. Scopus Hbspital: Hourly tours St 9, 

■ 10. li, noon. No charge. Tel. 02-818111. 

Buses 9, 28. 

4. Monting half-day tour of all HfldBiwrflh 
projects. S3 per person towards transpor- 
tation. Reservations: Tel. 02-416333, 02- 
426271. 

Hebrew University, tours In English at B 
and n a.m. from Administration 
Building. Givat Ram Campus. Bines 9 
and 28. 

Mount Scopus tours 11.00 a,m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman 
Building. Bus 9 and 28 to last stop. 
Further details: Tel. 882819. 

Emunuh — World Religious Zionist 
Women : 26 Ben Maimon. Visit our pro- 
jects: Jerusalem 602488. 630620: Natan ra 
053-24430: Haifa 04-236091. 

American MlsracU Women. Free Mor- 


ning Tours — 20 Balfour Street, 
Jerusalem, Tel. 663503. 
M1SCEUUANEOUS 

Plant a Tree with your Own Hands with 
the Jewish National Fund at Abu Tor- 
Jerusalem Peace Forest. Sunday plan- 
ters' tours Include visit to Stalactite 
Cave. Details / reserva tions : 02-630961, 
ext. 13. 

Jerusalem Biblical Zoo, Schneller Wood, 
Rom etna. Tel. 814822, 7M a_m.-7 p.m. 

Tel Aviv 

Tel Aviv Museum. Exhibitions: Edvard 
Munch. Prints. Igaqji Tumarfcin. 
Journeys into Culture. El Ussitzky, 
Illustrations for Had Gedya. News 2, 
Moshe Gershunl. New Israel Collections. 
Visiting Hours: Sun.-Thur. 10 8.m.-10 
p.m. (permanent exhibitions 10 a.m. -5 
p.m.) Sat. 10 a.m.-2 p.m.; 7-lTp.m. Clos- 
ed Frl . except box office — open 10 a.m.-l 
p.m. Helena Rubinstein Library: Sun.. 
Mon.. Wed. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Tue., Thur. 10 
a.m.-l p.m.: 4-8 p.m. Graphics Study 
Room-: Mon.. Wed. 10 a.m.-l p.m., Tues. 
5-8 p.m. 

CONDUCTED TOURS 
ORT Israel: For visits please contact: 
ORT Tel Aviv, TeL 233231. 775131: ORT 
Jerusalem. TeL 533141; ORT Netanya, 
Tel. 33744. 

American Mlsrachl Women. Free Mor- 
ning Tours — Tel Aviv, TeL 220187, 
243106. 

Pioneer Women-Na’amat. Morning 
Tours. Call for reservations: Tel Aviv 
256096. 

Emunah-World BeL Zionist Women. Visit 
our projects: Call 03-788942, 708440. 

Plant a Tree with year Own Hands, with 
the Jewish National Fund. Tr ans porta* 
tion to Modi'ln centre. Tuesdays. 
Details/reservations: 03*234449 or 02* 

635261. ext IS. 

Haifa 

What’s On In Haifa, dial MM40. 

Re ho vo t - 

The Wctmann Institute open to public 
from 8.00 a.m. to 3.30 p-m. Visitors in- 
vited to see film on Institute’s research 
activities, shown regularly at 11,00 a.m. 
and 3.00 p.m. Friday 11.00 (um. only. 
Tours of the Welsmawi House every half 
hour from 9.00 a.m. to 3J0 p.m. *«n4 ™hi 
noon on Friday. Nominal fee for admis- 
sion to Wdzmann House. 

For Tours of the House please bosk: TdL 
054-83230. 054-83328. 


FLIGHTS 


This schedule Is subject to change 
without prior notice. Readers are advised 
to call. Ben-Ovrkm Airport Flight Infor- 
mation: f arrivals) 03-6&W4, 03-61*656; 
f departures) phone around the clock 03 - 
971*61-8. 

MONDAY 

Arrivals 

0005 El A1 572 Bucharest 

0755 Bn Al 006 Chicago New York 

1205 Alitalia 736 Rome 

mo TWA 880 Chicago New York Athens 

1410 SAA 266 Johannesburg Lisbon 

1420 Lufthansa 604 Frankfurt 

1425 El AJ 004 New York 

1450 El Al 386 Rome 

1600 Alrfrance 132 Paris Lyon 

1545 TWA 890 Washington Los Angeles 

Pari s Ro me 

1640 TWA 806 San Francisco New York 
Paris 

1728 KL M 528 Amsterdam 
1740 EZ SPL New York 
1805 swiasalr 382 Zurich 
1850 British Airways 578 London 
5J ^*4® Geneva Zurich 
1910 Olympic 301 Athens 


1920 Lufthansa 606 Munich ■■'i 
1925 El A] 358 Frankfurt . . ’.!> v 
2035 El Al 318 London , 

2045 El Al 334 Brussels Vienna - 1 :' 
2050 El Al 338 Amsterdam . . . • 
2U5 El Al 324 Paris 1 * 

2300 El Al 444 Cairo ' < 

Departures * .ar-^ 

0605 TWA 891 Rome. Paris. 

Los Angeles ' MEM 

0620 Lufthansa 607 Munich . -fK .T 
0630 El Al 029 Paris Montreal JHj 
0650 El Al 385 Rome W 

0700 'Swissair 333 Zurich 
0730 EH Al 331 Vienna Brussels > 
0740 Olympic 502 Athens 'Sfl 

0750 TWA 881 Athens. New Yen* 

0820 El Al 349 Geneva Zurich . .J 
0850 British Airways 577 London 
0900 El Al 315 London 
0910 TWA 801 Parle, New t 
Philadelphia 

0640 El Al 557 Frankfurt ’ 

1000 E3 Al 323 Paris <>■ 

1020 El Al 337 Amsterdam ' 

1200 El Al 013 London'New York - At, 
1320 Alitalia 737 Rome . JU 

1520 Lufthansa 605 Frankfurt . . jC 
1610 SAA 267 Lisbon JbharniMbutY gf 
1620 Alrfrance 157 Paris . ' 

1000 El Al 443 Cairo . .{> 

2300 EZ SPL New York 
ThU flight information is 
Ben-Ovrion International 
dination Centre. ' JU 


Current 
1 8.2I.M 
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EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Ruhama. si David Yellin, 
^788 Shuafat. Shuafat Rd., 810108, 
SLfS* 1 ^ Lerkas Hotzaron, 200 Ben 
Ydbuda. 242523; Brlut. 28 King George! 
M37M. Hal on: Amauta, 4 TrurapeWor 

tt 8197 -* 8 * 1 Ymo! Gaae Yam, s 
®*®®vUm, 585671. Zt*«nt flan- TalniAf 
a Abb. HU1.1. SmS- ' 

K - Nor^au , 51774. 

i t SUXy * 8h ® hat - ****»■ 

Ndfcbl. 74 Herbert Samuel, 

Rornema, 25 Gren, 247300* 
*■ ' 

»«n«wba. Hanegev, 10 8 KKL, 77018. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


FIRST AID 


open from 8 p.m. to 7 p-m. W- — , 
home calls by doctors at fixed 
P™d members- should enqu^* 3 
rebate. - - 'a',-' 

Phone numbers: Jerusalem, *^; 
Halta - 1M. Dan Region. iEs*£' 

Bnei Brak.: Givataylm. Kiiyat ^ 

781113. m ; - r 

Aahdod 2X232 NMxreto 

Ashkeloa 23333 Netanya-MMf^ 
Bat Yarn 885555 Pttah TDteaSwP 
Beeraheba 78838 Retaovt* 0«*S**L 
Eilat 2333 ' - ' Rishon LeaJf® 1 ® 

Baders 22833 Safed 30888 

Hoi Oh 803188 Tiberi«* »nT 


' fur 


PHOTOGRAPHY EXHIBIT 

by Barry Sheridan and Emmanuel Laor 

^ ^e jQniwiem ThMtre Gallary 20 Marcus St. Tel. 633709. Sun- 
Thur 5-7 p.m.. will open on May 26. 5-7 p.m. lihstead of Mi» 9m tv 
exhibit will run until Juno 22. onsraao or May 20). The 

3— Jfc* Ho,en Bar ' Lov ®nd Derek Stein will be on exhibit un- 




Jmuwlem: Blkur Hollm (pediatrics) 
surgery’ 

E.N.T.). Miagav z£d^ ' 
(obstetrics) -ShctArc 
(ophthal mofoev) ona * re 

POLICE 

KST’SSSS te “>" «■>- 

MW Lutade (obstetrics, internal, 

Dial 100 In mostnari 
Tiberias ’ dial 92444 
•0444. 

Haifa; Carmel. 

Mhk»v VAuliieh: Open Une 4-6 p.m. every ■ 
Monday answers to obstetric^ 

S?S3SS5S‘ ^i ri Sf«sSa , * mUy *** 

SUNSET-SI 


Sunset 18.34; Sunrise 
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COMPTROLLER’S REPORT 

cess of Green Patrol under legal cloud 
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• ..SHLOMO MAOZ 
: . Economic Reporter 
\EN PATROL, a branch 
are Reserves Authority. 
ifulJy. enforced the low in 
over ; the. last few 
■ sure and illegal use of 
illegal construction on 
ised by the IDF for train- 

. duction of the number of 

■’.tta. But 'moat of the 

■ . y. enforcement activities 

■ ed out not according to 
mndate. and sometimes 

■ . propriate sanction from 
. ities concerned. 

■ectly responsible for en- 
! , , law. like the interior and 
ministries,, the police 
; 'j tie army, did not succeed 
.^treas where the Green 
.. i.‘ But the comptroller 
, ‘‘ the patrol's broad func- 
•. not been anchored in law 
.. regulations, despite his 
■■ on the subject in past 


,';n Patrol was established 
ipervise and protect land 
the Israel Lands Ad- 
r „ is responsible. Its for- 
lowed alarms by the ad- 
t fS.SDlhj.on about widespread 
on its open land, out- 
urisdiction of local, coun- 
i incidents included es- 
facts of. possession by . 
. grazing and construc- 

rol was created op the 
w-the Zorea Committee 
' ■■ jdations. submitted to the 
.• . ^ » minister in early 1977. 
led the patrol acting in 
.-'ination with the Israel 
• , thority, the agriculture 
1 -non-governmental public 
. Ve interior ministry and 

. >01 employs 27 persona, 22 
work In the field. In 21 
.•'pped vehicles. Each In- 
i'. responsible for a certain 
‘ ',i which he engages in all 
' *s areas of responsibility! 
e carries a personal 

en Patrol's directors met 
' ' and took decisions, but no 
/ere kept, something the 
' a r said should have been 
_ icially because of the im- 
and sensitivity, of the 
olved. 

een Patrol aimed to en- 
:bv in a number of areas: 
the protection of plants 
nage by goats), planning 
‘ling codes, agricultural 
t laws, and those gover- 
ional parks and nature 


", The comptroller found that there 
were Instances In which the 
employees were given authority in- 
consistent with the laws they were 
charged with enforcing. 

Although patrol members were 
given police authority for carrying 
out certAln. functions, it was found 
that they did not have legal protec- 
tion and immunity. Eleven patrol 
employees were legally made 
special police officers after passing . 
a course at the National police 
Academy. 

The patrol's files on decisions it 
made to carry out evictions and 
demolitions were found not to con- 
tain official documents attesting to 
' the actions' legal bases, or even the 
reasons for their execution. 

The comptroller was of the opi- 
nion that the Green Patrol should 
have to receive prior instruction 
from the legal body on whose 
behalf it Is acting as to whether a 
trespasser will be evicted by court 
order, or if a “fresh" trespass is In- 
volved, one not requiring legal 
proceedings. 

‘ A law -limiting the number and 
grazing area of black goats was - 
passed In 1951, but until 1977 no 
government tried to enforce the 
law, no regulations were laid 'down 
.and no apparatus set up to deal with 
the damage caused by the ralsingof 
.black goats. * _ 

In late 1977, after regulations 
were laid down, the Green Patrol 
began to enforce the law. In the 
first stages, explanatory material 
in Arabic w&3 distributed and 
shepherds who grazed their flocks 
In contravention of the law were 
warned. 

Finally, the patrol began to con- 
fiscate goats found grazing illegally 
and offered- them for sale to a 
limited number of dealers who 
promised to slaughter the goats. 

In the . course of the operation, 3,- 
000 goats were sold for a total of 
15150,000, and In several cases, the 
money went, by court order, to the 
flocks' owners. The agriculture 
ministry, which organized the sale, 
did not record its income from the 
goats, but has promised to do so 
henceforth. 

As a result of the confiscations 
and persuasion, the number of 
black goals owned. by Negev Beduln 
dropped from an estimated 100,000 
in November 1077, the Green Patrol 
says, to 43,000 in June 1978. 

In the Agricultural Settlement 
Law's clauses dealing with land 
and water uie, a person legally 
holding Lands Administration 
property is forbidden to make un- 
authorized use of the land, such as 
transferring It, the right to 


cultivate It, the' right to its yield or 
water quotas assigned to it. 

Until 1975, the agriculture 
ministry hired a private detective 
agency, which sought to uncover In- 
stances of Illegal land use, but its 
performance was found to he un- 
satisfactory. 

Following the Green Patrol’s es- 
1 tablishraent and the . Zorea Com- 
mittee recommendations, the new 
body was instructed to enforce the 
law, especially since the Israel 
Lands Administration district of- 
fices were not making efforts to 
report Infractions in their areas. 

The Green Patrol has become the 
main factor gathering and passing 
on information on these Infractions. 
During 1976-78 the patrol made 
some 2.500 reports of Improper land 
use. And on their basis, 1,500 war- 
nings were sent out. 

The patrol often forcibly evicted 
trespassers from state land, and 
did so After the trespassers failed to 
obey legal verdicts against them 
and the Nature Reserves 
Authority's legal adviser had re- 


quested and obtained a court execu- 
tion order. The patrol also con- 
fiscated herds on Lands Ad- 
ministration property, put them in 
quarantine and even filed a com* 
plaint with the police for trespass- 
ing- 

The Green Patrol found both 
short-term and more permanent In- 
stances of trespassing In closed 
military training areas, including 
the construction of buildings, sow- 
ing and planting. The patrol's files 
show damage caused to the IDF by 
trespassers, and instances of theft 
of military property and in- 
terference with training exercises, 
since EDF regulations forbid firing 
in training areas if civilians are 
found to be present. 

At the Green Patrol's initiative 
and that of the Lands Ad- 
ministration’s southern district, a 
number of operations to. evict 
trespassers from military areas 
were undertaken in 1977-79. Taking 
part with Green Patrol employees 
were Lands Administration super- 
visors and police officers. 
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. Attention rrsvi: 

Temporary 
-Residents 
Wrists, etc. 
onF/B Arion — 
S5 Apollonia 

p your CAR to Cyprus 
•ing it back after a 
(for customs pur- 

our travel/customs 
>r our offices today 

^PI LTD. 
d Agents In Israel 
04-663028, 640093 
f: 03-651412, 664366 
IALEM: 02-244266 

-1 aerifications 

ri by the Manager of 

id Slipping Dept. 

i&r built 1948: C 
milt 1965: A A 


SUMMONS IN ALIMONY CLAIM 

Oistriet Court of Haifa 

a. * ~r.: \v ■ 

. B.S. No. 239/80 ■ > 

Alimony Casa No. 147/80 

In die claim of* 

Umor and MIrit ROTMAN. Ctehnanis 
Against: 

Morris ROTMAN. Defendant 
1st it be known that tha claimants have 
submitted a claim against you. ac- 
cording to chapter 23c of the Civil Code. 
1983. as detailed in the claim attached 
to the claim file, including all riders. 
Should you intend to defend yourself, 
you are herewith requested to submit 
your defence papers to this daim. and 
also en affidavit or details according to 
form 38 in the first rider to the said 
Code. The defence paper, including 
riders, should be authenticated by your 
affidavit and be submitted in Court 
within 30 days from the date of delivery 
of tha summons. 

Should you not do so. tho claimants will 
have the right to receive a judgment in 
your absence, in accordance with tho 
claim. 

Registrar 

Haifa. March 7. 1980. 
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Foreign Currency Rates 
for 18.5.80 


MINCE 




Currency 


Baying 

Selling 

Buying 

Selling 

Cheques and 
transactions 

Banknotes 


Dollar 

1 

44.9005 

45.2385 

44.6200 

45.5200. 

rllaln Sterling 

1 

102.7727 

103.5464 

102.1300 

104.1900 

V 

Mark 

1 

24.9627 

25.1506 

24.8100 

25.3100 


Franc 

1 

10.6766 

10.7569 

10.5900 

10.8200 


Gulden. 

I 

22.6770 

22.8477 

22.5400 

22.9900 

and 

Franc 

1 

26.8222 

27.0241 

26.8500 

27.1900 


Krona 


10.6229 

10.7022 

10.4200 

10.7700 


Krone 

I 

9.1261 

9.1948 

8.9500 

9.2500 

■k 

Krone 

1 

7.9901 

8.0502 

7.8400 

8.1000 


Mark . 


12.1349 

12.2262 

11.9000 

12.3000 


Dollar 

1 

38.1116 

38.3984 

37.8700 

38.6400 

/a 

Dollar 


90.6928 

51.0742 

48.5600 

51.8500 

frica 

Rand 

1 

56.6644 

57.0909 

44.6500 

59.8600 


Franc 

16 

15.5634 

15.6805 

14JWO0 

15.7800 


Schilling 

10 

35.0169 

35.2805 

34.8000 

35.5000 


Lire 

1006 

• 53.0738 

53.4734 

46.3900 

53.8100 

t. 

Yea 

1000 

197.7995 

199.2885 

196.5600 

200.5300 


f: ■ 




“Dollar Paz” and “Euro Paz” 
buying and Selling rates 
for 18.5.80 

Buying Seeing 
164.6891 165.9289 

224.4207 226.1101 


Dollar Pas" 1 unit 
Euro Pax” 1 unit 


rest rates (%) for non-resident deposit 
mnts (Patach) and Israeli, resident 
deposit accounts (Patam) 
for 19.5.80 


Patarb 


Patam 


period — no- of months 



6 


12 


Mkr 
Stealing 
Mark 

Gulden 
Dollar 
, . V 1 Franc 

and Franc 
Pa*-- 


m 

12% 
6 ' 


11 

10 % 

U% 

12 % 

8 


10%-. .10% 
12% - 12%. 


11 

14% 

9 

10% 

11 % 

12 % 

5% 

10 % 

11 % 


3 

8 

13 

9% 

9% 

' *% 

15% 

14% 

13% 

8% 

8% 

776 

*76 

9% 

9% 

11% 

10% 

10% 

1196 

1176 

U 


4* 

4% 

S 

9 

8% 

UK 

11 

10% 


By JUDY SIEGEL 
Jerusalem. Post Reporter 
The Ministry for Religious Af- 
fairs did not sufficiently keep an 
eye on.the use of funds it granted or 
lent for the building and 
maintenance of synagogues,. accor- 
ding to the State Comptroller. 

Since 1976, the ministry has 
shared its responsibility for 
building and maintaining syn- 
agogues (there are presently about 
8.000 around the country) with the 
Ministries of Interior and Construc- 
tion and Housing. In 1978, they ap- 
proved the construction of 47 syn- 
agogues at the cost of IL58.3m. 


At least one-tenth of the cost of a 
synagogue must be funded by 
worshippers. But the ministry fail- 
ed to. ask for proof that worshippers 
were ready to donate funds. The 
ministry also neglected to obtain 
proof that an appropriate plot of 
land had been approved for the syn- 
agogue. It didn't ask for building 
plans or check whether work had 
indeed begun. 

None of the three- ministries that 
granted funds for building 
renovations had set up a super- 
visory system to ensure that 'the 
work had indeed been conducted 
according to plan. 
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BUSINESS PREMISES PURCHASE /SALE 


mizRAHi bhahs © 


EXCELLENT OFFER, 64sq.m. shop on 
Tel Aviv beach next to Laromme Hotel 
with land. *110.000. TeL 03-853596. 

I HUUUH1 f UNI »J H f I UUJL 

DWELLINGS 


SEGAL - BUYS everything, televisions, 
stereos, furni t u r e , liquidations. Tel. 03- 
S38T90. 03-88374S. 


SIXUATibNS’VACANT 


JERUSALEM 


ENGLISH SPEAKING bar and kitchen 
staff wanted. TeL 03-451007. after 6 p.m. 


RENTAL, 2 FURNISHED. Rehavia, 
June only. *280. TeL 02-634033. . 


VEHICLES 


TEL AVIV 


RENTAL FDR tourists, furnished 2- 
roora apartment. TeL 03*223356. 


NE TANYA 


FIAT 024. 1974. 1200 cc.. excellent *1,800, 
radio, passport. TeL 02-911778. 

CITROEN GS, 1978, station, 30.000km., 
passport. TeL Q52J5439, evening a. 

PASSPORT MORRIS 1979 Automatic, 
must sen. *3,500. Tel: 03-743394. 


TO U5T. Dunkner St. facing sea. 
modern large 8 room apartment with 
built-in closets. Immediate. Rlcbman a 
Rlchman, 3 Shear Hagai, Tel. 033-22651. 


ANGLO-SAXON NE TANYA offers: 
villas, flats, sales- rentals, short-long 
term, furnished-unfurnished, 7, Klkar 
Haatzmaut, TeL 033-28290. 


' INSURANCE 

[nidiiiiiifKKiiiifitiuiifinifirifnmiiirui 

BEFORE RENEWING household 
automobile Insurance, phone Goshen. 
Tel. 03-717811; Jerusalem 02-719176. 




&S STRICTLY 
KOSHER 
AMERICAN 
- 0 ^ MEAT SERVICE 

Serving greater Tel Aviv 
Jerusalem — Beersheba areas. 
Prices include delivery 

DON’T S LAVE 
IN THE KITCHEN! 

29% OFF ON ALL 
PREPARED FOODS. 
GefUto Fish, Kreptoch, 
Knlahes, Noodle sad Potato 
Kugela 

With your 10 kilo ■ 
minimum order of beef 
Supervision of the Rabbinate — 
Petah Tlkva 

Rabbi Spring and D. Sflversteln 
Phone ox* write! 

T Rehov Hagra. REHOVOT 
TeL 664-76846, B3-9ZUM 
JERUSALEM: TeL 02-881129 
BEERSHEBA: TeL 067-73538 
YAMTT: TeL 057-87176 


•i 


rrm 'ThriLLf 'rcpmrc pn 

AMERICAN ISRAEL BANK LTD. 


FOREIGN CURRENCY 
UL5JU 

Friday's foreign exchange rates 
against the Israel pound, for 
UJS. dollar transactions under *3069, 
and transactions In other cnxmadea 
under the equivalent of *566. 

Selling Buying 
43.2330 
23.1403 
27.0100 
103J5202 
10.7342 


U.SA 

DU 

Swim Fr. 
.Sterling 

Fre nch Fr. 
Dutch F. 
Austrian Scb- 
Swedlah Kr. 
Danish Kr. 
Norwegian Rr. 
Finnish M. 
Canadian* 
Rand 

Australian * 
Belgian Fr. (10) 
Yen (100) . 


22.8517 

3.3206 

10.6742 

8.0964 

6.1838 

12.2240 

38.3830 

37.2448 

31.1288 

13.6603 

16.8922 


Italian Lire (1000) 53.4061 

INTERBANK LONDON 
SPOT RATES: 


44.9030 
24.8569 
26.8129 
102.7860 
10.6737 
22.6880 
3-4035 
10.5964 
7.9777 
9.1168 
12.1348 
38.1051 
56 .8272 
50.7388 
15.5461 
19.7471 
33.0165 


U.S-t 

2.2877/84 

perjG 

• Swiss Fr. 

1. 6753/70 

per* 

Belgium Fr. 

28-91/94 

per* 

Swedish Kr. 

4J2370/S5 

par* 

French Fr. 

L2090/10 

per* 

Danish Kr. 

3.6275/00 

per* 

Dutch FI. 

1.9810/30 

per* 

DMK ' 

L 8012/22 

per* 

Italian Lire 

847.60/90 

per* 

Norwegian Kr. 

4.9230/80 

per* 

Yen - 

227J0/90 

per* 

Gold Price: 

*312.00/513.00 



FORWARD RATES: 

Inna. Sana. (am. 

X/S SJ7M7M 2-2532/547 22882 /STS 

D M/S 1.7992/007 1.7832/987 1.7884/882 

Sw Jr./* IMStrm 14SS0/378 U32S/87D 


Looking for an 

EXPERIENCED 

MANAGER 

to head an operating Import-Export Com- 
pany independently. 

Apply to: P.O.B. 1683/4644, Tel Aviv. 


Australian Embassy 
Tel Aviv 

PR OPE RTY/TRANSPORT CLERK 

Apply in writing to Administrative Attache by 
21st May, 1980. 


Bonds up sharply as shares down 


. TEL AVIV. — The action on the 
stock exchange followed the ex- 
pected format yesterday, as in- 
vestors reacted to the 1D.2 per cent 
rise in the Index for April and bid up 
prices of the various index-linked 
bonds, for the greater part by 
margins of 3-4 per cent Trading 
turnovers on the bond market were 
double those on Thursday and stood 
at ILl52.5m. 

The developments on the equity 
market were equally predictable, 
as shares fell sharply and along a 
broad front. Losses were in the 
order of 3-7 per cent in brisk 
trading. IL4fli.iin. worth of shares 
and convertible debentures chang- 
ed hands during the session. 

Even some of the shares ’in the 
commercial bank group dipped and 
proved that when selling waves hit, 
only the hardiest can withstand the 
buffeting. Union Bank, for one ex- 
ample, dipped by 20 points in the. 
wake of an offer of Uj.4m. The 


Market report 

By JOSEPH MORGENSTERN 


various other Union Bank 
securities backtracked by as much 
as 3.4 per cent 

There was no one around to sup- 
port the FIBI shares and they were 
22 points lower in the wake of an 
offer of £L2.2m. 

The Big Three of banking, 
however, all came through with 
gains. .Hapoalim was the strongest 
with a runup of 20 points. IDB was 3 
ahead and Leumi gained two. 
Mizrahi (r) tacked on one as Israel 
General remained unchanged. 

The big loser among commercial 
bank shares was Carmel (r) with a 
loss of 9.3 per cent. Shlkun (b) ab- 
sorbed a loss of 5.5 per cent. 

Insurance Issues, nearly without 
exception, all traded lower. Losers 
of about 5 per cent Included Ary eh, 


Tel Aviv Stock Exchange 


CTohIdk Valtunr Change 


Co nun Banin 
fe BunklwliUnz 
IDB prf 
IDB 
IDB B 
IDB prf A 
IDB op 4 
IDB Op 3 
IDB op 6 . 

TDB op 7 
Union 
Union op 
Union op 3 
Union op 4 
Union 18%sc 
Union 18C4sc5 
Discount 
Discount A 
Discount ASCrBC 
Mizrahi r 
Mizrahi b 
MUr op l 
Mizr op 2 
Mlzr op 3 
Mizr 13%sc2 
Mizr 20^-804 
Mizr 18%ac5 
Mizr 18%sc6 
Mizr sc7 
Hapoalim r 
Hapoalim b 
Hap op 2 
Hap op 3 
Hap op 4 . 

Hap op fi 
Hap op 7 
Hap op 9 
Hap 10%scl 
Hap 18%sc6- 
Hap I89tsc8 
General 
Genera) 18%aci 
Leumi , 

Leumi op 1 
Leumi op 2 
Leumi op 4 
Leumi I8%sc6 
Leumi 18%sc7 
Leumi 18%ac8 
OHH r 
. OHH b 
: Inte rnal 671*801 
FIBI 

Mortgage Banks 
Gen Mtgr 
GMg b 

GenMg op 114 
GenMg op 117 
GenMg- 18*3frdbll6 
Carmel r 
Carmel b 
Car opA 
Car I8%dbl0 
Mortg&Inv 
DevAMtg r 
DevfcMg b 
DevfcMg op 88 
DevfcMg op 95 
DevfcMg 187«lb87 
Dev AM# 187rdb94 
HousMtg r 
HousMtg b 
HousMg op 1 
HoosMjf op 2 
Tefahot prf r 
Tefohot prf b 
Tefahot r 
Tefahot b 
Merav 
Merav op 1 
Specialised 
Financials 
Shilton r 
Shilton b 
Shilton opA 
Shilton opB 
Shilton lSTodbl 
Shilton 18%db2 
OtzLatasiya r 
OtzLataslya b 
Am pal 
AgrlcuIhireA 
IndDev prf 
Insurance 
Ary eh 
Aryeh op 
Aryeh sc5 
Ararat IL1 
Ararat 1L5 
Hasaneh r 
Hassneh b 
Hasaneh op 
Phoenix ILl 
Phoenix EL5 
Tardenia ILl 
Vardenla IL5 
Sahar r 
Sahar b 
Sahar op 
Sahar 18$>db 
Securitas 
Secur op 
Zur r 
Zur b. 

Cemra .Service 

fc Utilities 
Motor House 
Delek r 
Delek fa 
Delek op 1 
Delek207Mlb2 
OoldStorageXLl 
ColdStorILlO 
ColdStor opA 
Israel Elec 
Light eragelLl 
LlgbterageELS 
LightgragelLS op2 
Lighterage IL5 db 
RapaccILl 
RapaccILS 
T.n»«l [ W iiI1«Hwq’ . 

DeveLCItnu 

Azorim 

Azor opA 

Azor207)dbl 

Afrlca-Isrl 

Africa-Isrld . . 

ILDC r 

ILDCb 

ILDCSnodiy 

ILDC opA 

ILDC opB 

ILDC207j-db3 

ELDC20%db4 

SoIelBcmeb prFA 

SolelBonehprFc 

PropABldg 

PropBld opA 

PropBld opB 

Propad 157Wb4 

PropBld oplB^dbS 

BajntidelLi 

BaynldelLB 

Ispro 

Iapro 507H1 
Ispro opi - 

ISTOfl 

Melwdrin 

TCP 

Ncot Aviv 
PriOr 

Rassco PrF 
Rasaco 


pri re 

n. i.ooo 


3090.0 

113 

n.c. 

698.0 

1.402.8 

+3.0 

696.0 

47.6 

+3.9 

809.0 

60.0 

+3.0 

1235.0 

40.0 

n.c. 

' 742.0 

234.2 

+3.0 

602.0 

224.1 

+2.0 

605.0 

155.0 

—3.0 

662.0 

1.180.8 

—20.0 

1513.0 

64.8 

—35.0 

780.0 

98.0 

—10.0 

385.0 

145.0 

—7.0 

380.0 

174.1 

—7.0 

230.0 

542.4 

—8.0 

928.0 

8.9 

+8.0 

926.0 

26.8 

+8.0 

3&.0 

95.3 

+2.0 

443.0 

1.607.8 

+1.0 

440.0 

639.6 

n.c. 

2010.0 

23.4 

n.c. 

1674.0 

— 

— 11.0 

689.0 

72.3 

—10.0 

1230.0 

_ 

_ — 

364.0 

1.2 

n.c. 

478.0 

5.0 

n.c. 

380.0 

62.0 

—5.0 

320.0 

45-4 

—5.0 

1003.0 13.993 J. 

+10.0 

1003.0 5.216.9 

+10.0 

2126.0 

4J2 

—25.0 

2070.0 

25.3 

+20.0 

1345.0 

25.3 

—15.0 

1120.0 

283 

+18.0 

670.0 

' 234.7 

+25.0 

936.0 

71.0 

n.c. 

980.0 

1.0 

—4.0 

449.0 

1S3.5 

—2.0 

317.0 

93.3 

+6.0 

660.0 

332.7 

n.c. 

300.0 

247.5 

—8.0 

0606.0 2287.1 

+2.0 

2032 

279.3 

— 1B.0 

1170.0 

198.1 

O.C. 

531 .0 

315.8 

+2.0 

590.0 

99.7 

+2.0 

500.0 

106.5 

+L0 

320.0 

19.1 

n-c. 

865.0 

LB 

+3.0 

■873.0 

28.3 

+12.0 

393.0 

1,716.9 

—15.0 

-502.0 

1.009.6 

—22.0 

495.0 

2.105.7 

—14.0 

300.0 

1,991.9 ' 

—15.0 

1340.0 

5.0 

n.c. 

386.0 

206.3 

D.C. 

228.0 

209.0 

—2.0 

234.0 

226 JJ 

—28.0 

295.0 

S.O. 

—13.0 

117.0 

230.5 

—13.0 

81.3 

242.1 

— 6.5 

327.0 

1.617.6 

n.c. 

327.0 

382.1 

b.C. 

603.0 

27.0 

n.c. 

243.0 

72.8 

n.c. 

282.0 

10.0 

n.c. 

172.0 

18.7 

rue. 

dx400 2,883.3 

—13.0 

dx410.0 601.0 

—24.0 

714.0 

150.0 

—20.0 

350.0 

196.8 

—32.0 

355.0 

97.4 

—5.0 

555.0 

17.5 

—5.0 

535.6 

413.3 

u.c. 

555.0 

297.0 

rue. 

-435.0 

181^ 

-5.0 

303.0 

90.9 

-3.0 

112.0 : 

3,528-9 

—8.0 

124.0 

149.6 

—5.0 

136.0 

180.0 

—7.0 

196.0 

465.7 

—12.0 

na.o 

672.8 

—11.0 

128.0 

230.0 

—6.0 


dx433 1JM1.4 —17.0 
dx435.0 941.6 —15.0 


805.0 

124.0 

156.0 

730.0 

1280.0 
212.0 

167.0 

123.5 

488.0 

301.0 

379.0 

610.0 
610.0 
168.0 

134.5 

503.0 
SILO 

147.0 

83.0 
<1560.0 

395.0 

389.0 

398.0 


.9 — 12.0 


101.5 
118.0 

7L1 

13.4 

58.6 

5.0. 

8.0. 

1^99.8 

399.8 

124.3 

11JI 

1.0 

49.0 

145.5 
61 J2 

389.7 

600.0 

1.405.2 

88.7 

50.7 
1L8 


— 6.0 

n.c. 

—40.0 

n.c. 

— 11.0 

—9.0 

—6.5 

—7.0 

—9.0 

—7.0 

O.C. 

n.c. 

—16.0 

—7.0 

— 2.0 

— 8.0 

—5.0 

n.c. 

—5.0 

+9.0 

n.c. 


304.0 1,342.8 —3.0 

310.0 

1470.0 
478 J 


197.7 —7.0 

6.0 — 20.0 
11.4 n.c. 


ES9.0 

316.0 

540.0 

2099.0 

765.0 

519.0 
X346J) 

444.0 

310.0 


271.0 
29B.0 

126.0 
1000.0 

770.0 

298.0 
308-0 

985.0 
< 00.0 

281.0 
310.0 


108.1 —17.0 
S5J —2.0 
32.0 n.c. 


11.0 —42.0 
5A ' +5.0 

26.0 h.C. 

42.2 n.c. 


190A —20.0 
74.2 — 10.0 
279.4 — 10J) 
142 n.c. 
15.6 —10.0 
922.3 —9.0 
142 —5.0 

80.0 

181.1 —17.0 
3.7 n.C. 
3.0 —3.0 


884.0 
740.0' 

388.0 

510.0 

386.0 

325.0 

344.0 

188.0 
182.0 

115.0 

1140.0 

imo 

2767.0 

600.0 

710.0 

315.0 

185.0 

183.0 


1.510.3 

23.6 

17.6 
1.0 
1.0 

108.6 
17.2 
161.7 
38 JO 

839.0 
48.0 

10.9 

20J 

10.8 

380.3- 

63.9 

121.0 


—10.0 

— 20.0 

n.c. 

n-q. 

—14.0 

O.C. 

me. 

— 10.0 

—7.0 

—7.0 

4*30.0 

-5.0 

- n.c. 
— M.O 
— 1L0 
—14.5 
— 12.0 



CloNinE 

Vabune Chance 


prirr 

n, 1.000 

Industrial 



Urdan IL5 

232.0 

10.9 —3.0 

Urdan op 

161.0 

39.1 —10.0 

ETblt ILl 

275.0 

187.4 — 20.0 

Elbit IL5 

281.0 

a.o. —15.0 

Alliance 

1849.0 

23 +113.0 

El co 1 

462.0 

3.0 n.c. 

Eleo IL2.5 r 

254.0 

192.0 —S.O 

Klco IL2.5 b 

244.0 

164.7 —6.0 

Eleo opA 

154.0 

133.9 —16.0 

ElroSO^dbl 

110.0 

322.5 IUC. 

Eiectra ILl 

593.0 

5.0 —30.0 

Electra IL5 

283.0 

117.5 —12.0 

Eiectra op2 

314.0 

77.5 —32.0 

Electraie^db 

267.0 

13.0 —14.0 

Electr&18ttdb2 

157.5 

20.0 n.c. 

Elron ILl 

913.0 

13.6 +43.0 

Elron IL2 

611.0 

64.8 n.c. 

Elron opA 

308.0 

160.0 n.C. 

Argaman prf r 

254.0 

50.0 —12.0 

Argaman prf b 

257.0 

34.6 —24.0 

Argaman r 

243.0 

186.6 —9.0 

Argaman b 

249.0 

50.3 —10.0 

AtaB 

181.5 

132.0 rue. 

AtaC 

140.0 

1.06LS —10.0 

Ata opA 

70.0 

868.8 —12.0 

'Ata op3 

124.5 

351.0 —10.0 

Ata20<^deb2 

98.5 

644.8 -6.0 

Dubek r 

840.0 

30.0 —30.0 

Dubek b 

640.0 

11.9 —32.0 

Fertilisers 

198.0 

256.9 —17.0 

Cables r 

128.0 

52.1 n.c. 

Cables b 

127.0 

19.0 ELC. 

HaifaChem 

dx321.0 404.7 —5.0 

HaifaChm ap2 

434.0 

54.3 —5.0 

HaifaChmSOftdbl 238.0 

129.0 —2.0 

Teva r 

740.0 

380.8 —14.0 

Tfeva b 

890.0 

13.1 R.C. 

Teva op 

785.0 

79.3 +7.0 

Teva db 

158.5 

344.6 +8.5 

Lodzia ILl 

1014.0 

S.O. —33.0 

Lodzia IL4 

351.0 

117.0 —18.0 

Lodzia op2 

128.0 

272.4 —14.0 

Molett 

220.0 

86.0 —10.0 

MoUer 

606.0 

13.0 —24.0 

Phoenicia ILl 

370.0 

4.0 —11.0 

DeadSea 

658.0 

278.1 —23.0 

AmlsrPaper 

793.0 

122.4 —8.0 . 

Am Isr opA 

903.0 

226.8 -12.0 ' 

AmlsrtOK-dbL . 

_38fi.ll . 

—5.0 

Assis 

Assis209rdbl 

380.0. 

275.0 


Petrochem 

196.0 

378.0 n-C. 

Ptrchm opA 

247.0 

53S.5 — L0 

Ptrchm20‘7rdbl 

135.5 

1.041.4 —1.0 

Nechushtan r 





Necbuahtan b 



Elite 

529.0 

1883 —8.0 

Elite op3 

404.0 

37.4 —8.0 

EHte20%cnv sb2 

235.0 

128.0 —8.0 

Arad 

488.0 

6.6 —20.0 

Polgat ILlr 

795.0 

17.7 U.C. 

Poigat HJSr 

651.0 

55.0 n.c. 

Polgat op 

523.0 

82.1 me. 

Polygon 

386.0 

864.3 —10.0 

Rim TT,i 

*627.0 

— 

Rim IL4 

X2S0.0 

135.0 —20.0 

Shemen b 

913.0 

5.0 —27.0 

Taal r 

217.0 

322.8 -14.0 

Taal b 

231.0 

64.8 —23.0 

Taal op 

152.0 

108.8 —14.0 

Frutarom 

220.0 

553.9 —8.0 

Inv<-a IftHoldln % 
Companies 



Elgar r 

1190.0 

2.0 rue. 

Elgar b 

1180.0 

2.0 +30.0 

Ellem r 

1080.0 

9.0 +30.0 

Ellern b 

1080.0 

— +50.0 

Amlssar 

2TO.0 

232.4 —16.0 

Amlssar op 

270.0 

198.5 —14.0 

CntrlTrade 

1476.0 

— +35.0 

InvofPaz r 

770.0 

83.7 +10.0 

InvoCPaz b 

770.0 

16.3 +10.0 

Wolf son ILl 

738.0 

.7 +5.0 


395.0 


WolfsonlLlO b 

400.0 

33.0 —18.0 

Am pa 

d703.0 

■S.O. — ,7.0. 

Dsclnv r 

357.0 

1.166.4 —10.0 

Dsclnv b 

380.0 

426.0 —10.0 

Dsclnv opA 

700.0 

33.5 —30.0 

Dsclnv opB 

284.0 

100.0 —12.0 

Dsclnvl09{db72 

460.0 



DscInvlB'JrdblSO 

320.0 

95.6 —18.0 

Dsclnvl8‘>dbl33 

165.0 

90.0 — J9L0 

Hap’Imlnv r 

820.0 

769.7 —12.0 

Haplnv b 

630.0 

317.7 —12.0 

Haplnv opl 

618.0 

50.0 —16.0 

LeumQnv 

(1x439.0 963.6 —7.0 

JrdnExpIo 

312.0 

430 3 —23.0 

JrdnExplo op 

1340.0 

0.0 —40.0 

JrtinExplo op2 

190.0 

52.8 — 2L0 

JrdnExplo op3 

115.0 

252.2 —4.0 

Mlxrahflnv r 

865.0 

27.4 +5.0 

Mizrahi Inv b 

865.0 

14.8 +5.0 

Mizrahi lS r //db48 

514.0 


Hassuta 

258.0 

126.0 —20.0 

HaBSUta opA 

281.0 

150.0 —19.0 

Hassuta20^dbl 

124.0 

68.9 —8.0 

Exprtlnv r 

840.0 

1.0 +10.0 

Exprtlnv b 

835.0 

1.5 —40.0 

Koorlnd 

2930.0 

13 rue. 

ClalRlEst 

206.0 1,162.9 —1.0 

ClalBEs opA 

372.0 

64.9 +20.0 

ClalREs opB 

215.0 


Cl nlREs20‘7rd bl 

728.0 

114.0 xuc. 

Clallnd sc op 

468.0 1.199,7 —14.9 

Clallnd209db5 

453.0 

32.2 —20.0 

Landeco 

210.0 

383.2 —10.0 

Ozlnv 

279.0 

29.5 —14.0 

OzInvlC/rdb 

236.0 


Pamalnv 

280.0 


Piryionlnv 

217.0 1,310,4 —13.0 

FneUExplo. 

OilExploPAS 

230.0 

484.3 +14.0 

Naphtha 

950.0 

20.9 +46.0 i 

Lapfdot r 
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— 
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FeiriguCurreiiey 


Adanlm 

dlOlB.O 

__ 

Agric prfC 

436.0 

" ! 

IndDevprfC 

1124.0 

___ 1 

IndDevOC 

695.0 

_ . __ 

IndDevCCl 

608.0- 


IndDevD 

098.0 

— —2.0 

Tourlstlnd 

449.0 

— —11.0 

UnlcoA r 

220.0 

13.5 n.c. 

UniCOA b 

230.0 

17.9 n.C. 

Gazll 

J34.0 


Most active shares 

Hapealim r 1003 13H3.1 +10.0 

Hapoalim b 1003 3218.9 +Z0.0 

Leumi 806 2287.1 +2.0 

Vatumm May IS 


Sham traded: ILM0.7nu 


Convertiblca: ILSO.Sm. 

nai.cis. 

Bondi: IL 152.5m. 

IL76.0nu 

Grarrnl sham Indus, down 929%, (a imjj. 


Abtaiwlnliiw: 

fl.o. wlloraonty n.r. norhange 

b.o. . buyers only r rngtacred 

d wlihout divIdaDd b braror 

c without coupon prrf. prrrrrred 

x Without bonoa ap option 

■i without rights ronv. convertible 

s.o. aubonniuUed capital rtoler 

Thw stock prices an unofficial. 


Ararat ILl and IL5. and Yardenla 
IL5. The Yardenia ILl ahgres were 
hardest hit with a loss of 8.7 per 
cent. 

Land development and real es- 
tate shares were also hard hit. 
Showing up with losses of more 
than 6 per cent were Azorim, Pri Or 
and the Rasseo. shares. 

There were a number of big 
losers among industrials, as well. 
Elbit ILl was 6.S per cent lower, as 
Argaman pref. (b) was down by 8-5 
per cent. Ata C lost 6.7 per cent and 
Fertilizers lost nearly 8 per cent. 
Lodzia ILl was “sellers only,” as 
the no. 2 options dropped a full 10 
per cent. Rim EL4 lost B.7 per cent 
and Ta’al (b) was more than S per 
cent lower. ’ 

.The selling trend also spilled over 
to the investment company sector. 
Jordan Exploration was down by 
nearly 7 per cent, as Cial Trade fell 
by 7.2 per cent. Piryon was down by 
5.7 per cent. 

New York Stock 
Exchange 

Closing prices May 16 

Dow Jones industrial average 
826.87 up 4.35 
Volume: 31,809,000 

Prior Chants 


Allied Chemical 
Asa Ltd. 

Avco 
Boeing 
Burroughs 
Bell St Howell 
Bally Manufacturing 
Bauach and Lomb 
1 Control Data 
Curtiss Wright 
Dow Chemical 
Eastman Kodak 
Ford Motor 
General Dynamics 
Gulf ft Western 
Holiday Inns 
Honeywell 
Hilton Hotels 
IBM 

Lockheed 
Litton Ind. 

LTV 

McDonnell Douglas 
Merrill Lynch 
MGM 
Motorola 
NCR 
Natomaa 

National Semiconductor 
Occidental Petroleum 
Penn Central 
Pan American Airways 
Polaroid 
RCA 
Revlon 
Raytheon 
Sears Roebuck 
Sperry Rand 
Syntax 

American Tel ft Tel 
Telex 
Teledyne 

Tyco Laboratories .-t : 
UAL 1 

Union Carbide*-" 

UV Industries 

t^istenj Union 

Westlnghouse Electric 

U.S. Steel 

Xerox 

Exxon 

Zenith Radio 

American Stock Exchange 
Amer Isr Paper Mills 
EtzLavud. . . 

Houston OH and Minerals 

ore List 

Elscint. 

IDB Ordinary 
JGDBPfdL 


47 X 
38% 
22% 
33% 
S3 
23% 

45% 

48% 

20% 

52% 

23% 

62 

15% 

16% 

72% 

30% 

53 

30 

49% 

10 % 

27 

20% 

21% 

46% 

55% 

43 

18% 

23% 

XS 

4% 

23% 

22 % 

47% 

70% 

18 

45% 

39% 

52% 

3% 

121 % 

28% 

17% 


20 % 

23% 

17% 

52% 

60% 

10 %. 

2% 

4% 

22% 

10 

3% 

UK 


+% 
— % 
+ % 
— « 
+% 
— % 
+ % 
-% 
-% 
-% 
n.c. 
-% 
-% 
-W 
-% 
n.c. 

+1 
n.c. 
+% 
-% 
— 1% 
+% 
+% 
+% 
+% 
-H 
+% 
+% 
— % 
+% 
+% 
+ % 

-% 
+% 
-% 
n.c. 
-% 
+% 
— % 
+* 
+% 

+ % 
U.C. 
+ % 
+ % 
-% 

n.c. 

me. 

+1%. 

10 % 

3% 
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IStAfl DISCOUNT BANKi 

Tel Aviv 

TeJ: 8 a.m. — 12.30 p.m. — 627542 
5 p.m. — 7 p.m. — 251938 

Representative 
bond prices 


6-5% Defence loan 
70 (Ayin) 

75 (Ayin Hah) 

81 (PehAleph) 

90 (Tzadl) 

4% Gov’t development 
Croup L Yield: 

3001 

3007 

—■ Group 5. Yield: 

3020 

3025 

Defence loan 69. 

34 (Lamed Daleti 
23.0 (Reish Yod) 

4% Gov’t (99% C-o-L) 
Group 22. Yield: 

3101 

3106 

Croup 24. Yield: 

3110 

3115 

4% Gov't (89% C-O-L) 
Group 42. Yield: 

3210 

3206 

6% Gov't (80% C-o-L) 
Group 52. Yield: 

3501 

3504 

7% Gov't (89% C-o-L) 
Group 62. Yield: 

3522 
3526 


Price Gunge 


1862.0 

1800.0 

1728.0 


1578.0 

1455.0 
—0.50 

1102.0 
1073.0 


+25.0 

+32.0 

+35.0 

0.47 

+60.0 

+50.0 

+31.0 

+2S.0 


1165.0 —10.0 

1309.0 - 


3534 

3541 


3546 

3551 


Group 66. Yield: 


Group 68. Yield: 


Group 70. Yield: 

'3554 

8557 

Gov’t dble-optn licked 

2001 

2015 


— O.M 

854.3 

749.2 
+0.16 
69S.T 
660.9 

+1.27 

514.8 

487.4 

+ 1.10 

460.2 
403JS 

+1.05 

390.3 

382.3 
+1JH 

318.5 

289.5 
+1.25 

267.9 

258.5 
+1.18 
2345 

223.8 

883.7 

334.6 ' 

228.9 


93.3 

85.8 

206.0 


Dollar dentn bonds 
Hollis 15 
Hollis 20 

Bonds 109% linked to 
forelzn carrency 
5.5* Govt 9028 
6* Isr. Electric Corp. B 1281.0 
Dead Sea Works 1170.0 

Bends 7 %% linked to 
foreign q i rr e nc y 
6003 234.5 

Bank of Israel 

i- 

exchange rates 

Currency 
U.S. dollar 
British sterling 
German mark 
French fnuac 
Dutch guilder 
Swiss franc 
Swedish krone 
Norwegian krone 
Danish krone 
Finnish mark 
Canadian dollar 
Australian dollar 
South African rand 
Belgian franc (10) 

Austrian schilling lid} 

Italian lire (1,000) 

Japnaese'yea (100) 

Jordanian dinar 
Lebanese lira 


+34.8 

+27.7 


+25.9 

+23.7 


+17.8 

+15.1 


+13.1 

+li.0 


+13.4 

+11.7 

+ 12.0 

+10.4 

+7.7 

+7,1 

+8.4 

+7.9 

+8.3 

+J8 

+3.2 

— 2.0 


+6.0 

+1.0 


+1J 


44.5820 

103.3720 


J2.0682 

37.5911 

50.4023 


5^887 

19.8248 
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No exit? 


UNDER THE BEST of circumstances an occupation regime is a 
disagreeable business. Israel's Military Government on the 
West Bank Is no exception, to this general rule — at Least not any 
more. 

In the beginning It was different. The inhabitants of the West 
Bank and Gaza, accustomed to repressive control by Arab 
governors and fed with myths about the Jews, expected the 
worst. Instead, after the echoes of war faded In 1967, theyfound 
themselves controlled by a Military Government that was bent 
not only on rebuilding normal and peaceful life, but also on ac- 
tively promoting the material welfare of the population and 
restoring its links with Jordan and other Arab countries. 

The result was an economic boom on the West Bank and Gaza. 
The inhabitants, of course, were not enamoured with Israeli 
rule. But since it was considered essentially temporary, until 
the concerned governments worked out a permanent solution, 
the inhabitants reconciled themselves to their enforced , 
progress and Israelis to their enforced dominion. 

Only the terrorist organizations sought to disrupt it. And 
forceful action taken against perpetrators of violent and hostile 
acts usually restored normalcy, to the relief of the Israeli 
authorities and the local population. 

It was a policy of occupation that eschewed collective punish- 
ment, guarded against the danger of brutality (admittedly not 
always with success), minimized interference in daily life and 
encouraged the continued Arab attachments of the population. 

Even if there were those, like Moshe Dayan, who believed this 
situation could be extended indefinitely, they never counselled 
raising the flag of permanency. 

But occupation has a dynamic of its own, especially when im- 
posed by a democratic society like that of Israel. When it 
necessitates repression, it encourages resentment among the 
inhabitants of the areas and disquiet among Israelis. When it' 
promotes economic and cultural progress it soothes the de Hi- 
eratic conscience of Israelis, but encourages the separatist 
aspirations of the occupied. 

This Incendiary dynamic, fanned as well by forces abroad, 
has now been joined by a provocative policy of Jewish settle- 
ment bearing a political banner that proclaims the permanence 
of Israeli control. 

Little wonder, therefore, that there has been intensified un- 
rest, especially on the West Bank. And little wonder too, that the 
military authorities have had resort to the devices of repres- 
sion. For these are their only immediate tools to stem disorder. 

But the consequences too cannot be ignored. Collective 
punishment, banishment of individuals not directly linked with 
crimes, summary despatch of families to deserted and desolate 
refugee camps near Jericho, excesses by Israeli soldiers, can- 
not solve what is fundamentally a political problem. 

They can, of course, radicalize the moderates on the West 
Bank. They can brutalize Israel’s Army and corrode its moral 
fibre. They can polarize Israeli society and weaken the national 

war-™ 

What they cannot do is ennoble the Jewish state or bring it 
| peace. 
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VERBAL VIOLENCE 


Dry Bones 



Where abuse begins, violence follows, 
SHAPIRA, who calls for a campaign 
malignancy of abusive language.” 


writes ITZHAK 
to 4 ‘destroy the 


A GREAT DEAL has recently been 
heard about the spread of violence 
in our juvenile as well as in our 
adult society: Steps are being taken 
by police and schools to deal with 
hooliganism on the campus; the 
Education Ministry advertised 
the creation of a committiee to in- 
vestigate the Incidence of thin dis- 
turbing phenomenon and to recom- 
mend methods of dealing with it: - 
school principals have been, asked 
to cooperate with the ministry by 
supplying such Information to the 
committee as may help Its 
members accomplish their mis- 
sion. 

But there is another type of 
violence on the rampage, mid it 
- should concern us no less thaw the 
physical violence. I am referring to 
the violence of abusive language, 
which Is finding expression both 
orally and in print, causing tremen- 
dous damage in all walks of life, 
from the Knesset and our- informa- 
tion media to primary schools and 
kindergartens. 

The principal manifestations of 
vituperative language can be seen 
In the inconsiderate and uncon- 
trolled approach of individual to in- 
dividual, the use of invective. Insult 
and menace in argument or even 
casual conversation and heated 
speech. Many of our youngsters 
shout whenever they open their 
mouths?- 

Linguistic abuse Is patently ob- 
vious In the written words of pop- 
ular literature, letters to the editors 
of newspapers, memoranda, cor- 
respondence between official 
bodies and the general public, in 
graffiti and, to an ever-increasing 


JUST AFTER Quebec's separatist 
Premier Rene Levesque began his 
35-day campaign to win a “yes” 
vote in the May 20‘ referendum, 
which seeks a mandate for the 
provincial government to negotiate 
a new relationship of “sovereignty- 
association" with the rest of 
Canada, Federal Prime Minister 
Pierre Trudeau fired his ultimate 
deterrent: Neither the federal 
government nor any of the other 
provinces, he said, would be 
prepared to discuss Levesque's 
proposal. 

“Those who vote 'yes' in the 
referendum must know now that a 
‘yes' can only lead to a political and 
legal dead end," Trudeau said in 
the House of Commons. "Associa- 
tion can't take place without 
associates, and there are none. And 
independence can't take place 
without- association/*' . - j 

Technically, of course, Quebec's 
independence can take place 
without any agreement by the rest 
of Canada, since nobody in Ottawa 
would use armed force to atop it 
provided the Quebec government 
had popular support. Moreover, 
Quebec would make an entirely 
plausible sovereign state, with 6 
million people, a provincial budget 
this year of over 917b., and ample 
natural resources. 

The problem for Levesque's 
separatists (and the vulnerable 
point Trudeau's speech was aimed 
at) la that the French-Ganadlana of 
Quebec don't actually want In- 
dependence. More precisely, they 
would quite like a “painless in- 
dependence,” In which they could 

READERS' LETTERS 


degree, in children’s composi t ions 
at school. 

• If we do not inoculate ourselves 
against this epidemic, if we find no 
way of arresting Its development, 
we can expect a decline In the 
manners of our society together 
with a sharp rise in the recurrence 
of physical violence. For it is ob- 
vious that where abuse begins, 
violence will follow. We must 
therefore destroy the malig n ancy 
of abusive Language by lau n ching a 
campaign against It in our schools 
— or wherever else it rears its ugly 
head. 

IT IS WORTH recording that O. 
Walker, an Oxford educator of the 
late 17th Century, published a book 
In 1683 on the education of the young 
English gentleman, enumerating 
characteristics and habits among 
schoolboys which had to be 
eradicated or at least modified. 
Such traits included lack of self- 
control, arrogance, irascibility, 
coarseness and rashness in speech 
' and the use of impolite language. 

To England’s credit may be at- 
tributed the fact that in subsequent 
generations a great Improvement 
was manifest in the general image 
of its adolescents aa regards polite 
language and manners. True, in re- 
cent times the Incidence of 
hooliganism is on the rise there 
again, but the graduates of the 
English high schools remain con- 
spicuous for their politeness and . 
gentlemanly behaviour. 

In our society, by contrast, quite 
a number of graduates from 
reputable high schools are infected 
by the disease, and they include 


adolescents whose intelligence and 
motivation place them no lower, 
and often considerably higher, than 
the alumni of similar institutions in 

other countries. 

The primary school is the ideal 
place for our educational forces to 
concentrate in order to put a brake 
on the use of violent language. Boys 
and girls are more susceptible to 
behavioural advice when they are 
very young, and their mentors are 
better equipped than others with 
ways and means of achieving their 
objective. 

II we fall to establish proper 
language and behaviour patterns in 
children of tender age, we can hard- 
ly expect complete and positive 
changes In boys and girls at a more 
advanced age. 

A SCHEME for planned, 
systematic activity to combat 
violent, language must also Involve 
high schools. Although teenagers 
cannot he completely Immunized 
without previous treatment, the 
virulence of their language can at 
least be contained. A planned cam- 
paign against abusive language 
should be started by the formation 
of an. official project in every 
primary and secondary Institution, 
supported by a central, ministerial 
committee which will formulate the 
general lines an which the project 
will operate. - 

A programme for effectual 
educational activity by a national 
committee should take a number of 
factors Into account. These factors, 
which in combination have produc- 
ed the present situation. Include: 

• Current slang into which violent 
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expressions have infiltrated to 
create a fashion In many branches 
of our society; 

• Lack of guidance In polite 
language at many of our schools; 

• Ignorance of the direct connec- 
tion between language, behaviour 
and regard for, and service to, 
fellowmen; 

• Dearth of the means to tackle 
the problem In environments which 
serve as centres for the spread of 
violent language. 

The Reall School is now engaged 


in working out a project wtdcK^^ 
also serve other schools. ' - 
However,, it seems apprait' J I f j 
even imperative, that tfin ' 
stitutlons and bodies that -or * 
conduct the campaign again • * 

b&l violence should lndudaii.fi 11 \ 1 
authorities which are hot mil 1 * * v 
dubbed educational, suobjjr 
Knesset, the municipalities *[. t ; > -. -i- 
communications media. - • 
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A fateful vote 

GWYNNE DYER assesses the implications of tomorrow’s 
referendum in Quebec, where the provincial government 
is seeking a mandate to negotiate a new relationship with 
the rest of Canada. 


combine all the advantages of 
belonging to the Canadian economy 
(“association'*) with the emotional 
satisfactions of independence 
(“sovereignty"). 

The ambivalence of Quebec's 
voters on this question was shown 
in an opinion poll late last year. It 
revealed that 54 per cent of them 
were ready to give the provincial 
go ve r nm ent a mandatet o neg oti ate 
“sovereignty-association," but that 
59 per cent would do so only so long 
as Quebec remained a part, of 
Canada. 

Uncompromising Separatists Hke 
Levesque can therefore, only carry 
the voters with them by pretending 
that the French-Canadians dan in- 
deed still eat their cake and have it, 
too. Aware that a straightforward 
call far independence' would get less 
than 35 per cent of the votes, 
Levesque persuaded. the activists in 
his Parti Quebecois to shut up en- 
tirely abput independence during 
the 1976 provincial election, and 
thus squeaked into power. 

EVER SINCE then, Levesque has 
peddled not the frightening reality 





Rene Levesque 

of stark independence, but the 
soothing false front of 
“sovereignty-association." The 
"sovereignty" aspect would give 
Quebec all the enjoyable parts of In- 
dependence — exclusive powers to 
make all Its own laws and raise all 
Its own taxes, a Quebec passport, 
membership of the UN and NATO, 
and foreign embassies. And the 
“assocatian" aspect shuffles all the 
, awkward bits — like maintaining 
Quebec living standards ana assur- 


ing continued access to cheap Cana- 
dian energy — on to an ill-defined 
series of Que bec- Canada com- 
mittees that would continue to use" 
the Canadian dollar. 

Awkward questions arise 
however, such as how, for , 
example, could two, independent 
governments in Ottawa and Quebec 
City with entirely separate fiscal 
and budgetary policies^ operate a 
joint monetary policy? And why 
should the rest of Canada lean over 
backwards like this just to ease the 
path of French-Canadian 
separatists? 

As Trudeau has bluntly said, the 
rest of the country will have nothing 
to do with "sovereignty- 
association." Levesque and the 
Parti Quebecois know this too, nor 
in the end do they actually want 
anything less than complete in- 
dependence. But they need the 
camouflage offered by this ungain- 
ly proposal to reassure Quebec’s 
voters and carry them forward to 
.the next stage. 

The Parti Quebecois is likely to 
get a resounding “yes”' — perhaps 
as much as 60 per cent of the total 
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vote. This implies the silppcL • • • 
even higher proportion \ .. 
French-Canadian population 
90 per cent of the L2aL'._,, 
English-speaking minor? 1 , 1 
Quebec are expected to vote . . 

Nothing dramatic is lfl}... 
happen very quickly aft* .. ■ . 
however. Levesque will ahtf , . 

talnly call a provincial « ' 

within the next few xqa&Ur/. 
will probably win that as it' ' . 
will then have up to ftur-yr 
haggle, over the virtues.?" . 
“sovereignty-association” til-- 
as opposed to counter-proptt : ; t , 
Ottawa and various provinot^'.) ; 
restructured federalism, 
either he or Trudeau bave j ' : 
the voters again. ’■ 

. Both men are playing r ■' 
game. Levesque tn 
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rigours of full independence:] 
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soft options like “saver “ 
association" onto harder sh, ..... 

Trudeau,, on the others* *' 
hopes that time will further” 1 frr, ‘ 1 ‘ 
the Parti Quebecols's repute- ' - 
clean government, wfciek*-" 1 ■ ,• 
greatest political asset - 
Meanwhile, Ottawa will d- i • 
sorts of a ttractiv e propwfc ‘ 
enhancing Quebec's status -’ : - 4 
Canada aa safer altenudf- - 
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dependence. ‘ £: : , - 
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TAINTED SIGNATORIES 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir. — The large advertisement 
— "An open statement to Defence 
Minister Ezer Welzman" — placed 
In The Jerusalem Post of May 18 by 
“leaders from peace, black, civil 
and human rights, and church com- 
munities" requires some brief com- 
ment. Otherwise readers might be 
led astray and believe the attack on 
Israel Military Government 
policies to be more representative 
of American opinion than it really 
is. More serious, Jewish readers 
might think it axiom er proof of a 
rumoured rising tide of anti-Israel 
and anti-Semitic opinion in the 
United States. 

At least half of the signers listed 
have long records aa Arab League 
and pro-PLO propagandists and/or 
Communist follow-travellers. What 
they represent they have always 
represented. Frank Maria was the 
initiator of the Middle East Panel of 
the National Council of Churches, a 
panel boycotted by all responsible 
American Jewish organizations and 
previously exposed for what it was 
in The Jerusalem Post (March 4, 
1980). Humphrey Walz. a 
Presbyterian clergyman, has been 
an enemy of Jewish survival and 
well-being since before the Stale of 
Israel was founded. The presence of 
a staff member of the American 
Friends Service Committee Is not 
surprising: the quality of AFSC 
1 ’even handedness" (sic!), 
thoroughly analysed and exposed in ' 
a publication by (Rev.) Professor 
A. Roy Echardt of Lehigh Universi- 
ty, is well known. Another of the 
signers is a Black Muslim. 

The signers, with tew exceptions 
ideologically tainted, will never 
appear in public to mourn the loss 
of young human lives to terrorist 
activities at Mlsgav Am or Hebron. 
Nor will they condemn the murder 
of 57 Afghan students in Kabul, the 
slaughter of the Kurds and Baha’i 
and Jews in Iran, or the Syrian In- 
vasion of the Lebanon. They wrote 
off the Christian villagers of south 
Lebanon as soon as it became evi- 
dent that they were not willing to 
cooperate (p closing the offensive 
ring around Israel. 

The statement that the deporta- 
tim.of pro-PLO officials from oc- 
cupied territory “Is a violation of 
basic democratic and international- 
ly recognized human rights" Is a 
He. Whether it was a wise decision 
can be debated; whether It was 
within the legal rights of Israel 
Military Government cannot be 
debated. 

But this -Is a detail, persons 


whose Ideologies make them in- 
different to terrorism and murder 
cannot be expected to worry about 
legal technicalities. 

The problem is that vast sums of 
money are being pumped Into the 
American scene to suborn church 
and other public opinion-forming 
agencies. That there has been some 
success, especially among black 
churchmen, is evident. Some, Hke 
Jesse Jackson and Joseph Lowrey 
and Ralph Abernathy, have even 
made trips to Arab League 
governments to market their In- 
fluence. 

The record of the churches on the 
matter of Jewish survival has not 
been good in the last 50' years. Only 
a few churchmen, though the 
number is growing, have begun to 
take seriously the lessons of the 
Holocaust for 'Christians. Most 
American Christians, however, 
are still strongly pro-Israel for 
traditional reasons. 

The National Christian 
Leadership Conference for Israel 
(15,000) and Dr. Douglas Young’s 
Bridges for Peace (20,000) are far 
more representative of American. 
Christian pastors and con- 
gregations than the churchmen on 
this statement But we are confron- 
ting an avalanche of money and 
well-financed assaults, with a huge 
network of newly launched 
bureaus. 

NCLCI, with a top-flight ex- 
ecutive officer (Mr. Stephen 
McArthur), gets its contributions of 
$10 and $100 and once in a while $500 
from concerned individuals. So far, 
we. are chiefly a voluntary action, 
struggling to put together a budget 
for secretarial services and oc- 
casional mailings to constituents. 

We shall continue, and we shall 
prevail. But in the meantime it is- 
going to be a hard fight. And 
readers who see advertisements 
like the "Open letter" should know 
what the odds . we. — for Israel's 
Christian friends and, -more impor- 
tant, for the survival of the Jewish 
people itself. 

FRANKLIN H. LITTEL, President, 
National Christian Leadership 
Conference for Israel 
( Washington, D.C.) 
LADY DAVIS, Visiting Professor, 
Institute of Contemporary Jewry, 
Hebrew University 

Jerusalem. . 
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